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7 speakers were public officials; & one chairman & speaker were businessmen. neit! 
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Applying Wargaming to the Cold War 


We must realize, as the U.S.S.R. has long since realized, that the cold war 
involves the use of all social forces as weapons and weapon systems. The tech- 
niques of wargaming as conducted by military officers and “political gaming,” 
carried out by social scientists, should be combined for the gaming of cold war 
instruments and programs. Such gaming, as outlined here, would contribute 
to the theory, testing and planning of cold war weapon systems. 

Portions of this article originally appeared in the Unirep States Nava 
InsTITUTE Proceepincs, Vol. 85 (March, 1959), pp. 44-47, copyright 


1959 by U. S. Naval Institute. 


The question raised by this paper is 
primarily a practical one. It is whether 
the present dynamic international situ- 


ation does not call for a thoroughgoing 


and scholarly application of the gaming 
method to the cold war. 


I. CoNcCEPTIONS, TAXONOMY AND 
DEFINITION 


To minimize semantic confusion, the 
following background may be helpful. 
It is assumed, as in current linguistics, 
that unless taxonomy, definition and the 
conceptualization of any phenomena 


) considered can be technically established, 
» they should follow usage. 


In the case of the phenomena under 
discussion here, there has as yet been 
neither technical determination nor com- 
monality of usage. The general concep- 
tions involved have not been crystallized. 
There is no established definition. And, 
as for taxonomy, the term “gaming” is 
applied in common yet in different con- 
texts by two groups of persons. One 
group has begun to speak of “political 
gaming” the cold war; the other speaks 
of “wargaming” the cold war. While 
it does not seem worth while at present 
to apply content analysis to determine 
more precisely the prevalence of the 
different terms, conceptions and defini- 
tions (if any) used by these two groups 
and/or others, the two more common 
contexts will be mentioned briefly. 


The use of the term “wargaming the 


cold war” seems to derive from the 
following: first, the application of the 
term “wargaming” to war exercises 
and/or war maneuvers by the military; 
second, the consideration of political 
(and associated) factors and settings in 
relation to such exercises; third, the par- 
tial substitution of indoor, fictional war 
exercises for outdoors, overt war exer- 
cises; fourth, the elaboration of the role 
of political, economic, social and other 
non-military factors in such indoor, 
simulated exercises. 


Personal participation in the fourth 
aspect of this development (quite with- 
out cognizance of the conception and 
development of “political gaming,” dis- 
cussed below), suggested this question. 
Why not consider and conduct such 
games with this variation: that, in view 
of the futility of mutual annihilation 
with current weaponry, the military’s 
equipment and personnel be employed 
primarily for purposes other than direct 
physical destruction of the enemy or 
his power? In other words, a long-term, 
more or less continual game or series 
of games would be developed, in which 
the dominant concern would be to in- 
fluence t.< potential enemy toward this 
country’s objectives using all possible 
means but with minimum destructive 
effects.! 


While wargaming has been conducted 
by military officers, “political gaming” 
has been conducted chiefly by political 
scientists and social research organiza- 


1Development Planning Note, No. 58-DAP-2, “A Program for Coherent Research and Development 
of Military Science.” Hq. U.S. Air Force. Feb. 17, 1958, pp. 1, 6-8, passim. 
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tions, with the assistance of a few foun- 
dations. Many papers on political gaming 
have appeared;* all of them assume that 
the exercises are only in their develop- 
mental stage. Particular emphasis is put 
on varying them in different ways and 
on assessing their utility for such pur- 
poses as testing political strategies, fore- 
casting, producing inventiveness and 
political insight, scientific breakthrough 
and training. The role of military action 
is usually held in reserve in these exer- 
cises, being regarded as indicating a 
breakdown of the peaceful conduct of 
politics. 

The conceptions, emphases and terms 
of political gaming on the one hand and 
of wargaming on the other may further 
affect the conceptions and definitions of 
gaming the cold war. For instance, 
deliberations of the Military Science 
Study Group variety would probably ex- 
pand the roles assigned the military es- 
tablishment in gaming cold warfare and 
““peacefare.” Again, a “national policy 
academy” or “freedom academy” such 
as those proposed in certain bills before 
Congress might tend to expand the non- 
military factors in the cold war. 


Whatever directions the substantive 
content of such developments take, cer- 
tain gaming process features will be 
common to both political gaming and 
indoor wargaming. These common in- 
strumentalities are: (1) At least two 
opposed parties, with others on the side- 
lines as potentially active allies or as 
neutrals. (2) Each of the opposed 
parties, and possibly each of the more 
active allies, operating as a team. (3) 
Umpires, with whom initial objectives 
and resources are cleared, if not previ- 
ously determined by them. (4) Each 
team making its moves by first having 
them approved by the umpires as pro- 
posals for action, and then merely 
announcing or posting them as moves 
being made, all moves being charted on 
a map. (5) Finally, rating individual 


2Reference is especially to the reports of the Rand Corporation’s four rounds in “political gaming,” 
to the work of Harold Guetzkow in political “simulation” at Northwestern University and to 
political gaming at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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teams and the success of the game as a 
whole by the extent to which teams 


carry out the initially set objectives. 


These procedures are the minimum that | 
must be assumed in any conception and © 


definition of gaming the cold war. 


II. ProposaL, SETTING AND PRACTICE 


From the viewpoint of politically 
sophisticated military officers, why 
should the wargaming complex be con- 
fined to outdoor and “laboratory” war- 
gaming of military forces? Why should 
it be limited to devising multiple, alter- 
native strategies for hot-war conditions? 
Why should field-testing of individual 
pieces of equipment and armament be 
imperative only for the “hardware” 
weapons and weapon systems? 

It is taken for granted that only with 
the help of the total wargaming com- 
plex—testing of weapons, devising of 
strategies, and laboratory and outdoor 
wargaming—are our trained military 
officers able to keep our military ma- 
chine capable of competing with possible 
opposing military forces. How is it, 
then, that we still assume that we can 
succeed in the almost infinitely difficult, 
complicated, cold war without a cor- 
responding wargaming complex—includ- 
ing a similar testing of cold-war instru- 
ments, a devising of multiple, alternative, 
long-range plans and short-range pro- 
grams for the cold war, and the actual 
gaming of those plans and programs | 
with top specialists on both cold-war- 
gaming teams? 

The present threshing out of possible 
individual moves for one given cold war 
situation after another, as is done in an 
over-all policy-coordinating committee 
and the National Security Council, is 
extremely valuable. So are the prior 
contributory discussions on an individual 
function (¢.g., economic) or country | 
by a set of specialists on that function 


or country. But, as a substitute for the 
real testing of instruments, the develop- 
ment of comprehensive sets of alternative) 
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plans and actual two-or-more team gam- 
ing, they are utterly inadequate. 


The cold war “weapon systems” that 
this country must counter are not the 
simple “cultural” and propagandist agen- 
cies that were used as political means of 
influence in the past. A military con- 
queror in ancient times would spread his 
country’s representatives, institutions, 
practices and ideas into the territory he 
had conquered, in order to insure his 
continued dominance over it. Under 
modern European nationalism, these 
means of influence have been exercised 
over unconquered countries for the pur- 
pose of extending national political 
power, if not of “softening up” the area 
to facilitate military dominance. More 
recently, Nazism, Fascism and imperial- 
istic Communism have exploited this type 
of propagandist and “cultural” approach. 


Accompanying this diversified bat- 
tery of influences, the Communists for 
four decades have elaborated their con- 
spiratorial “organizational weapon,” the 
world-wide Communist Party. In coun- 
try after country it has been the key 
force in the new social and psychological 
cold war weapon system. Its methodi- 
cally planned yet flexible programs and 
operations, using long-tested techniques, 
proceed stage by stage into quasi-military 
and then full military control. 


In addition, the U. 5. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s Chief, Allen Dulles, 
early in 1958 gave warning about an- 
other newly expanded cold war weapon 
system. The means upon which we have 
been relying in order to make up for 
our lack of the “organizational weapon,” 
namely, an assortment of economic 
gifts and loans, has been so perfected, 
exploited and speeded up by the U.S.S.R. 
that it has become, in his considered 
opinion, “‘the most serious challenge this 
country has ever faced in time of peace.” 


It is clear that the world-wide cold 
war today consists of the use of the 
entire repertoire of social forces as 
weapons and weapon systems. It is also 
SApril 28, 1958 The New York Times, April 29, 
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clear that the means and methods used 
in this cold war have become increas- 
ingly diversified, intricate and menacing. 
What has not been clear except to close 
observers is that for forty years the com- 
ponents of the Communists’ present cold 
war weapon systems, from the smallest 
to the largest, have been developed with 
the utmost theorizing, testing and plan- 
ning, under arbitrary (and sometimes 
temperamental) direction. This has in- 
volved not merely the testing of com- 
ponents in hundreds of individual cases, 
but the intense examination and criti- 
cism of the tests, the utilization of the 
components in subsequent cold-war 
situations and in combinations of cold 
and hot war situations where available, 
the further re-examination and _ re- 
criticism of the outcomes, and finally 
the application and transfer of the 
weapons components and systems to other 
places on the cold-and-hot war fronts. 
The lessons learned in China from 1919 
to 1925 and in ti.2 succeeding hot-and- 
cold war of the Nationalist-Communist 
revolution of 1926-27 are a case in 
point. After being intensely criticized, 
they were utilized not merely during 
1927-49 in China itself so far as “‘objec- 
tive conditions” permitted, but from the 
mid-1920’s on, with modifications and 
developments, in countries all over the 
world, including Latin America, Africa, 
the Middle East, and Southeast Asia. 
In short, the Communists have their 
own elaborate counterpart of theory and 
practice to any “wargaming the cold 
war” we may devise. 


Wargaming is not magic. It is hard 
work. While at times it requires alert- 
ness and quick thinking, it can be 
rendered not merely useless but mislead- 
ing by amateurish, hasty or careless plan- 
ning and checking. Many things can and 
must be said about the planning, actual 
conduct and follow-up of any given 
cold war game. Here, only four will be 
mentioned. 


First, the over-all purposes of each 
1958. 
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team must be considered (e.g., world 
peace, in the case of a red-white-and- 
blue team, and world domination, in the 
case of a red-and-yellow team). Unless 
both the over-all purposes of each team 
and its subsidiary or intermediary and 
immediate objectives (even where “illogi- 
cal” or only implicit) are clarified for 
each cold-wargame, the influence and 
effects of a given weapon, weapon system 
or move simply cannot be evaluated. 
Since this clarification implies and there- 
fore requires the projection of definitive 
alternate cold-war policies, it may have 
far-reaching consequences for interna- 
tional policy planning. Second, based on 
the contrast between fact-finding and 
policy making, a distinction should be 
made between historical facts and gen- 
eralized trends on the one hand, and 
policies for action on the other. The 
former, obviously, require historical and 
scientific methods of investigation; the 
latter entail intuitive and/or arbitrary 
devising and choosing of optional lines 
of action. Even so, the entire complexes 
and settings of the latter (in the case 
of the red-white-and-blue team), should 
be subject to strict logic and careful 
testing against all relevant data. In 
short, the “intuitive and arbitrary” 
decision-making processes should be 
made as explicit and solidly based as 
possible. Third, each team and/or the 
umpires should indicate when they use 
“experts” for. functions in which the 


latter have their expertise, and when 
they use the hunches of these specialists 
for functions in which they do not 
have such expertise. Otherwise, any 
given gaming exercise may not provide 
a safe precedent for any real cold war 
endeavor, where presumably experts are 
employed for all possible functions. 
Fourth, in any cold-wargame it may 


be found that the facts, trends and © 


generalizations needed are not available 


or have not been derived from accept- — 
able data. Where this is so, it is obvious — ; 


that a subsequent, if not simultaneous, 
program of research must be undertaken. 
In the present status of knowledge about 
world peoples and their relationships, a 
continual gaming program would be 
unthinkable without an accompanying 
program of pertinent research. 

On the basis of such cumulative ex- 
perience in two-or-more team wargaming 
of the cold war, a variety of cold war 
weapons and weapon systems and differ- 
ent specific strategies and tactics may 


well be developed that will permit the 


United States to overcome the advantages 
the U.S.S.R. has garnered from its forty 
years of experience and its world-wide 
network of supporting representatives. 


Maurice T. Price 
Consultant 
Washington, D. C. 


Formerly Director, Psychological 


Warfare Research, U.S. Air Force 


ON THE COVER: “Wargaming” (cf. the article by Maurice Price, above) is 


not a new concept. On the cover is a small-scale reproduction of the “Game of | 


Fortifications or of War,” printed in France in 1812. Playing on much the same 
principles as in contemporary “Monopoly,” the gamesters attempted to capture 
Metz, through strategic preparations, military actions and the capture of 
fortifications. 


This game, with many others from the fourteenth through nineteenth centuries, 


is reproduced in I Giochi di Dadi d’Azzardo e di Passatempo dei Gentiluomini e dei 
Pirati (Milan: C. M. Lerici Editore, 1958), a beautifully prepared work on the 


lore of such diversions. These dealt with many subjects other than war. Oné,/ 


‘Chemin de la Crois, ou Recreation Sprituelle,” dating from 1640, might well be 
called “spiritual gaming,” thus complementing Mr. Price’s argument. Query: Why 
has no one yet developed the science of “spiritual gaming”? 
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Administrative Agency Reactions to 
Court Decisions 


The “rule of law” ideology assumes that administrative agencies are passive 
objects of court supervision, which probes administrative agency action to see 
whether it accords with constitutional and legal norms. In fact, administrative 
agencies can react to court interference with a range of chosen actions. 


Most contemporary literature in politi- 


| cal science, law and public administration 
| discusses the interaction between admin- 
istrative agencies and courts as a mono- 


One, 


be 
Why 


directional process in which adminis- 
trative agencies serve as more-or-less 
passive objects of court interference with 
their activities. Although this image 
expresses some of the assumptions of the 
classical “rule of law” ideology, in reality 
administrative agencies have a large range 
of choices of action vis-d-vis court inter- 
ference with their activity. We need 
to examine the main modes of action 
open to administrative agencies in their 
interaction with courts, and of the vari- 
ables influencing the administrative 


) agencies’ choice of the line of action to 


“4 ) adopt. Only thus may we obtain a real- 
ide 


istic view of the interaction between 


administrative agencies and courts, and 
of the role of judicial oversight as a 
means for controlling and shaping ad- 


| ministrative action. 


There are two primary levels of reac- 
tion by administrative agencies to court 
interference: reaction to the concrete 
decision of the court in the case before 
it, and reaction to the new rule of law 
promulgated in the ratio decidendi o 

decision. 


When the court renders a clear order 
to the administrative agency to act in 
the determined case in a defined way, 
the administrative agency has little dis- 
cretion, unless retroactive legislation is 
constitutionally and politically feasible. 
But often, the courts remand cases to 
the administrative agencies with instruc- 
tions to reconsider them in the light of 
the ruling set down by the court, for 
example, rulings designating that a speci- 
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fic official must exercise his discretion, 
set down a rule of procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the agency, or establish a 
substantive rule of law to be applied by 
the agency. In such cases the adminis- 
trative agency can either genuinely 
reconsider the case and decide it de nova 
in accordance with the ruling of the 
court, or the administrative agency can 
engage in purely formal observance of 
the ruling of the court while in fact 
leaving its earlier decision unchanged. 


From the general point of view, the 
second dimension of administrative 
agency reaction to court action, i.e., 
administrative agency reaction to the 
new rule of law promulgated by the 
court, is much more important. Here 
we can distinguish at least four possible 
modes of reaction by the administrative 
agency: 

(1) Full adjustment of administra- 
tive agency behavior to the decision of 
the court. This is the administrative 
agency reaction expected by the ideology 
of the “rule of law” and frequently 
presupposed by contemporary literature. 

(2) Partial adjustment of adminis- 
trative agency behavior to the decision 
of the court, ¢.g., giving a limited inter- 
pretation to the ratio decidendi of the 
court decision. 

(3) Evasive action designed to ignore 
or minimize the impact of the court 
decision. The administrative agency can 
in fact ignore the rule of law set down 
by the court, hoping to win in another 
case or — by exerting pressure on the 
other parties, compromising, etc. — pre- 
vent similar cases from reaching the 
court; the administrative agency can 
also change its rules of procedure in a 
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way designed to change the whole set- 
ting. 

(4) Counteraction designed to over- 
come the court decision, such as appeal 
to a higher court (if there is one), 
efforts to bring a “test case” under cir- 
cumstances such that the court might 
be expected to overrule its previous de- 
cision, appeal to the legislature for cor- 
rective legislation, delegated legislative 
corrective activity, and so on. 


Counteraction to court interference 
can also take a more general form, not 
limited to a particular ruling, for ex- 
ample, efforts to limit the scope of 
judicial review and to grant the admin- 
istrative agencies immunity against court 
interference. 


The choice by the administrative 
agency among the various reactions to 
court interference is influenced by many 
variables. Among them are: 


(1) The formal authority of the 
courts, the administrative agency and the 
legislature. The greater the formal 
authority of the courts, the less likely 
is the administrative agency to engage 
in evasive acts or counteraction. If the 
courts have constitutional review powers, 
the legislature’s ability to forestall court 
interference with administrative agencies 
is more limited, closing this avenue of 
counteraction by administrative agencies, 
and so on. 


(2) The relative social prestige of 
the administrative agency and the courts. 
The stronger the relative social prestige 
of the courts, the more hesitant the ad- 
ministrative agency will be to evade 
court action and the less likely is the 
legislature to help the administrative 
agency in counteracting court interfer- 
ence. 


(3) The image of the courts held 
by the administrative agency. If the 
administrative agency believes that the 
judges understand the real issues, realize 
what administrative problems are in- 
volved and sympathize with the agency’s 
objectives, the administrative agency will 
be more inclined to follow the ruling 


of the courts. 


(4) The value-patterns and training 
of agency officials. When officials are 
law-oriented or law-trained, they will 
tend to follow court rulings more closely 
than when they are oriented and trained 
to the agency-goal. 


(5) The administrative significance 
of the court ruling. If in fact the rule 
set down by the court frustrates the 
action of the administrative agency and 
prevents achievement of the goals of 
the agency, the administrative agency will 
tend to evade or counter the court 
decisions. 


These are only some illustrations of 
the variables shaping the reaction of 
administrative agencies to court action. 
It is rather surprising that relatively 
little attention has been paid to the in- 
vestigation of administrative agency reac- 
tion to court action. The general tend- 
ency has been to examine the rules 
evolved by courts and to discuss the 
importance of judicial oversight for pre- 
serving the supremacy of law, as con- 
trasted with the need to grant adminis- 
trative agencies the freedom of action 
to achieve their legitimate goals. The 
belated recognition in Anglo-American 
literature of administrative law as a 
distinct field of law, the dearth of 
students familiar with both law and the 
pragmatic and dynamic approach to the 
study of politics, the tendency of modern 
students of the administrative process 
to under-estimate the importance of 
formal and legal factors — these are 
some of the reasons that may explain 
the relative neglect of the study of this 
problem. On the other hand, full 
exploration of the interaction between 
administrative agencies and courts de- 
pends on recognition of the active role 
of administrative agencies and on full 
investigation of the reaction of admin- 
istrative agencies to court action. Vari- 
ous research methods can be used for 
investigating this area. Intensive case 
studies on one hand and comparative 
research on the other might provide the 
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detailed, monographic 


data and the 
macroscopic, inclusive view — both of 
which are essential for full exploration 
of the problem. Because of the complex 
and multi-dimensional nature of the 
phenomena under examination — which 
are closely related to various social, 
psychological, cultural, legal and political 


| factors — an interdisciplinary approach 


| is needed for their investigation. 


A realistic and dynamic view of the 
interaction between administrative agen- 


cies and courts and the factors shaping 
it can make a real contribution to our 
understanding of the division of work 
and interdependency between the various 
political organs and of the real working 
of the division of powers. It might 
also have important implications to the 
making of public policy. 


Yehezkel Dror 
The Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 


An Introduction 


to Logical Models 


Models are inventions that, having worked well in economics, may make 
major contributions to our knowledge of the political world. There is, how- 
ever, no presumption that models are a good in themselves. Like man’s other 
tools, they must be judged on their utility. Their assumptions, reasoning and 


conclusions are analyzed. 


Models of the type that dominate eco- 
nomics are beginning to appear in politi- 
cal science. The average political scien- 


) tist seems to face this phenomenon with 


a mixture of antagonism, trepidation and 
misunderstanding. The trepidation is 
certainly justified; if models become im- 
portant in the political area then political 
scientists will have to learn several 
branches of mathematics with which they 
are usually unfamiliar. It is the purpose 
of this brief essay to clear up the mis- 
understanding by explaining the nature 
of the models, and it is hoped that this 
will also reduce the antagonism. 

The first thing to remember about 
mathematical or logical models is that 
they are artifacts, things that human be- 
ings invent. They are easily and readily 


) produced in infinite quantities by the use 


There 


of simple logical procedures. 


) should, therefore, be no presumption that 


) 2 given model is in any way superior to 


other types of reasoning. One model may 
be a tool of very great power in under- 
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standing a particular field; another may 
simply be inapplicable to reality. Each 
model must be judged on its own merits, 
and only those that are helpful are 
worth much time or effort. 


The model itself consists of a rigidly 
accurate chain of reasoning. The differ- 
ence between such models and ordinary 
analytical writing lies simply in the 
word “rigidly.” The Federalist is a good 
example of ordinary analysis, which I 
shall from now on call discursive reason- 
ing, and Euclid’s Geometry can be taken 
as an example of the rigidly accurate type 
of reasoning that we find in models. 
These models have certain characteristics 
that the political scientist may recall 
from his high school geometry. In the 
first place, it is not possible, without error, 
to reject part of the model without re- 
jecting the whole. You cannot say, “I 
agree with Euclid’s axioms and most of 
his theorems seem O.K., but I don’t be- 
lieve that the interior angles of a triangle 
equal two right angles.” Once you have 
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accepted the axioms you have accepted 
all of the theorems, and a disproof of one 
theorem is a disproof of the whole sys- 
tem. Another important aspect of such 
a system is that it cannot be summarized. 
It consists of a long chain of individual 
steps, each one of which is necessary for 
all the succeeding ones. If you cut out 
even one step, you no longer have a 
rigidiv logical structure, but an example 
of discursive reasoning. 


A great many scholars seem to think 
that such models have great value in 
the physical sciences but cannot be ap- 
plied to the study of man. Usually such 
objections stem from a complete misun- 
derstanding of the physical sciences, but 
I do not wish to discuss the philosophical 
issue here. I should simply like to point 
out that such models have, in fact, been 
successfully used in the social studies. 
The oldest of the models with which I 
am familiar is the one from which 
Gresham’s law was deduced. We now 
regard this as primitive and obvious, and, 
in fact, we now get a more sophisticated 
version of the law as a deduction from 
another, more general, model, but no 
one doubts the truth of the law. Through 
history, both before and after Gresham’s 
time, governments have again and again 
adopted the policies to which the law ap- 
plies. In each case, the effect predicted 
by the law has followed. If models have 
no application to human affairs, how is 
this to be explained? Surely, it is not 
simply a gigantic chain of coincidences. 


Researchers in the social sciences, 
though they may argue against use of 
abstract models, frequently make use of 
statistics, one of the purest examples of 
such a model. Statistics may be used 
through equations that are applicable to 
problems in the social sciences and, con- 
currently, equally helpful in a problem 
in nuclear physics. Laws that describe 
the behavior of roulette wheels are also 
found to describe the behavior of human 
beings. If the abstract model of statis- 
tics is acceptable in the social sciences, 
surely the much less abstract models used 
in economics are not barred. If the 
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method is valid in economics, why not 
also in other fields of human studies? 


To. analyze the models, we may dis- 
cuss them in three groups, assumptions, 
reasoning and conclusions. Assumptions 
may be of two types, those that are de- 
scriptive of the real world and those 
that are nondescriptive. “True” assump- 
tions are frequently truisms. For exam- 
ple, in economics, two important assump- 
tions are that there is more than one 
factor of production, and that it is im- 
possible to predict the future with perfect 
accuracy. Such platitudes may impress 
the unwary reader negatively, yet they 
have been the support of useful theories. 


Non-descriptive assumptions usually 
are palpably untrue and cause consider- 
able trouble for the inexperienced scholar. 
Simplicity is the key to these models. We 
must concentrate on a part of reality in 
order to comprehend gradually, but the 
model of the part will necessarily differ 
from the whole and the simplyfying 
assumptions eliminate the part of reality 
that is not to be studied in the model. 


Probably the most famous of such ~ 


assumptions is the “perfect knowledge” 
used in so many economic models. The 
process by which knowledge is transmit- 
ted through a society is a complex one, 
and the economists using this assumption 
wish to study something else. The 
transmission process is thus simply assum- 
ed away. In reality, a change in price 
of raw material will not be known to 
all manufacturers at the instant it is 
made, but will take some finite period 
of time to become generally known. A 
model that implicitly assumes instanta- 
neous information transmission is obvi- 
ously “unrealistic.” It will predict occur- 
rences with definite errors in timing, 
so we should use “perfect knowledge” 
models of assumption only in deducing 


what will happen, never in deducing — 


when it will happen. 

The scholar devotes much time and 
attention to the assumptions of the new 
model he is studying. Firstly, reasoning 
in the body of the model will depend 
so heavily upon the assumptions that 
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they will normally be repeated a very 
large number of times, so that by the 
time he finishes reading it he will know 
them well even if he skips the first 
chapter. Secondly, it is impossible to 
tell much about a completely new model 
from the assumptions. Eventually, after 
reviewing the reasoning, the scholar may 
want to go back and examine the assump- 
tions carefully, but first he should be- 
come fully acquainted with the logical 
structure of the model. 

The rigid reasoning, which distin- 
guishes a model from discursive writing, 
is simply a carefully worked out chain 
of logic. Human beings, unfortunately, 
are prone to err, and model builders are 
human beings, so models sometimes con- 
tain logical errors. Einstein once pub- 
lished an important paper containing an 
error in algebra, and less exalted minds 
are apt to make even worse mistakes. 
The reasoning should, therefore, be ex- 
amined with care. Since model builders 
use diverse mathematical materials, this 
requires considerable mathematical know- 
ledge. Geometric models are very com- 
mon, simple algebra and calculus almost 
as much so, and matrix algebra and 
topology have been used. The student 
who cannot examine reasoning of this 
sort critically must simply take the re- 
sults on faith. Fortunately, most models 
use only rather elementary applications 
of these branches of mathematics, but 
anyone who wishes to deal with such 
models must learn some mathematics. 

In the social sciences there has been 
a recent trend toward the use of sympa- 
thetic magic in an effort to become 
“scientific.” Books are printed in .the 
form traditional for mathematics text 
books, and equations and diagrams will 
be strewn through the work without 
much regard for their logical relevance, 
clearly in order to give a “scientific” 
appearance to the work. Needless to say, 
this has nothing to do with model build- 
ing. What counts is the tightness of 
the logic. 

A logical structure that has more 


than a very few fundamental assump- 
tions is normally infinite in nature. It 
is possible to continue thinking up new 
implications indefinitely. The conclu- 
sions, therefore, are not the ultimate ends 
of the reasoning process, but simply 
places where we choose to stop. If there 
are no mistakes in the reasoning of the 
model, these conclusions must be true 
within it, but that does not prove they 
are true about the real world. The only 
way to tell whether the model has any 
use in dealing with the real world is 
to see whether it gives results consist- 
ent with the real world. Generally, a 
model will have a large number of 
implications for the real world, and if 
any one of these implications can be 
proved to be untrue, then there is some- 
thing wrong with the model. If it 
survives a number of such tests, then 
we can begin to have confidence in it. 


Among the real world implications of 
the model will be some that the scholar 
can check instantly against his general 
knowledge of the world. A model of 
my construction that will appear shortly 
implies the existence of loopholes in the 
income tax laws. I take it that no 
serious research is necessary to check 
this point. Other implications of the 
model can only be regarded as a source 
of hypotheses for empirical research. 
Finally, there will be implications that 
cannot be checked by empirical methods 
in our present state of knowledge. If 
the model has survived enough tests so 
that we have confidence in it, these im- 
plications are apt to be its most impor- 
tant aspect, and may be a major contri- 
bution to our knowledge. For example, 
there is no empirical way of demonstrat- 
ing that living standards would be raised 
if we repealed our tariffs. We believe 
this because it is an implication of a 
well-tested model. 


Gordon Tullock 


Department of International Studies 
University of South Carolina 
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Student Politics in Latin America 


In the case study of the Student Federation of Chile summarized here, 
data was obtained by interviews with leaders and by the study of documents, 
covering three separate periods in the federation’s history. Organization was 
considered in two complementary ways; as a set of institutionalized value 
patterns and ideas, and as a collectivity. The results are generalized to other 
Latin American student organizations. The author suggests new research on 
such groups, whose role in events such as Castro’s Cuban revolution may have 


far-reaching impact. 


Latin America is one of the few areas 
where the tradition of militant political 
activism among university youth is 
firmly rooted. Since the middle of 1956, 
when field work on the case study de- 
scribed here was undertaken, five Latin 
American dictators have been unseated. 
In at least three of these cases university 
students were key elements in organizing 
and sustaining the revolutionary move- 
ments that succeeded, against seemingly 
insurmountable odds, in driving these 
men from power. In 1958 alone student 
groups paralyzed municipal transport in 
Mexico City, rioted in Buenos Aires 
against changes in the laws governing 
educational establishments, and stood off 
a week-long siege by police from within 
the University in Panama City. The 
violent student demonstrations that 
greeted Vice-President Nixon during his 
tour of Latin America in that same year 
shocked U. S. public opinion and spurred 
United States policy makers into a 
fresh examination of relations with our 
southern neighbors. 


Such violence and drama reveal only 
one facet of student organization in 
Latin America. Students make the front 
pages because their actions vitally affect 
political developments in the hemisphere. 
The headlines depict students alternately 
as heroes, as criminals or terrorists, as 
petulant malcontents or as the docile 
tools of subversives. For the journalist, 
the political analyst and the diplomat, 
the student is a disturbing and uenpre- 


dictable factor complicating the day’s 
work; but the attention of the sociolo- 
gist is drawn by the apparently persist- 
ent and recurrent features of student 
movements in the Latin American uni- 
versity. He seeks to understand the 
student organization not only as a politi- 
cal institution but as a distinctive social 
phenomenon — as a particular form 
of age-homogeneous organization operat- 
ing within a specialized milieu — the 
university in Latin America. 


Student organizations seem to have a 
permanent and institutionalized place in 
Latin American society. What is the 
nature of their links and co-funct’ons 
with the university administration, with 
political parties, with labor unions, with 
governments? Whence do such groups 
draw their leadership, their ideology? 
How generalized is their influence among 
young people? What form does their 
organization take? What techniques of 
political action do they commonly use? 
To what extent do they become the 
instruments of better organized or ir- 
responsible forces? How stable are 
political allegiances formed in university 
circles? What non-political functions 
do such youth groups serve for the so- 
ciety at large and for their membership? 


RESEARCH APPROACH 


First answers to these questions have 
been sought through what is essentially 


an analysis of a single case. The rte) 


1Colombia, Pres. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, May 10, 1957; Venezuela, Pres. Marcos Perez Jimenez, Jat 
uary 23, 1958; Cuba, Fulgencio Batista, January 1, 1959. 
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search went beyond the conventional These dimensions of structure were 
case study by comparing a specific stu- related in each period to a second level, 
dent organization (the Student Fed- which conceived the organization as a 
eration of Chile) at three distinct collectivity engaged in the concerted 
periods in its life, and relating observed pursuit of a set of goals. At this level 
changes in its structure and in the per- the organization was analyzed as a net- 
sonalities of its leaders to broad changes work of people at work in a more or 
in the society in which the organization less coordinated: fashion on a set of 
existed as well as to a general theory of problems. Here was determined what 
organizational development. The com- people in varying positions within the 
parison encompassed the organizational student organization were in fact doing 
structure of the Student Federation of from day to day to deal with many of 
Chile as it was in 1956 and 1957 and _ the organization problems noted at the 
s as it was at two critical periods in its institutional level. 


0- : past ——- the first between 1918 and 1922, The final broad area covered by 
t- ) the second between 1936 and 1940. By interviews was a variety of biographical 
nt |) strategic choice of the time periods for and attitudinal materials that were re- 
i- | imtensive analysis, the study provided garded as essential to an interpretation 
he | insight into developmental processes 


sigt EP. of the data on organization, and that 
ti- | within organizations and also gave some also provided some clues about the per- 


ial | grounds for ‘Projecting results to other sonalities of the leaders of each time 
rm Latin American nations where social period. 
P those A total of 77 tape-recorded interviews 
on ime oF the investigation were conducted with present or former 
a leaders and university authorities. The 
entire executive council for 1956-57 of 
ea ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK AND METHOD 
i the Student Federation of Chile (FECH) 
‘io Interviews with leaders of each period and a probability sample of the 127 
cos constituted the principal source of data school delegates and presidents were in- 
vith on the organization. These accounts terviewed. For earlier generations it was 


vith were supplemented and checked by the impossible to obtain systematic samples 


ee examination of newspapers, magazines, of this kind. The interviewing effort 

st scrapbooks and other documents. was accompanied by five months of 

personal observation of all meetings, 
he structure was demonstrations and other organizational 

their | ed in two complementary ways in order, 00+: 

unctions. 

=) Y to obtain as full a range of data as 

= possible for the comparative analysis. FINDINGS 

tt In the first, organizational structure 

ir if- | was regarded as a set of imstitutionalized The detailed analyses of organizational 
are ) value patterns and ideas — as a set of structures in the three periods revealed 

ersity | images shared by those who made up the FECH’s transition since 1918-1920 

ctions € organization and to varying degrees from an agitational, politically-focused, 

xe 80- ) by others outside it as to what the or- charismatic type of movement to an 


rship? ) ganization was, who was in it, what its increasingly formalized and somewhat 

aims were, how they were to be achieved, bureaucratized, student-oriented organi- 
the meaning of participation and what zation. Personality differences among 
the organization’s relations with externz! leaders of the three epochs did not 
s havé } groups was to be. emerge as clearly, but some interest- 


he fe- *The fesearch was carried out with a Doherty Foundation fellowship; financial assistance was also 
received from the University of Chile. The full study is reported in Frank Bonilla, “Students in 


ez, Jv Politics: Three Generations of Political Action in a Latin American University,” unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Harvard University, 1959. 
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ing uniformities in their backgrounds 
and attitudes were revealed. The find- 
ings may be regarded as conclusive for 
Chile and suggestive for countries where 
analogous conditions exist. They may be 
sketched in summary as follows: 


(1) The process of routinization, the 
stabilization of resources, the acceptance 
of definite functions and responsibility, 
the evolution of a managerial rather than 
an agitational approach, is clear with 
respect to the student organization’s role 
within the university. 


(2) There is less continuity, less evi- 
dence of success in establishing stable pat- 
terns of collective action by students in 
the political sphere. 


(3) The external political role of 
the student organization is most respon- 
sive to larger changes in the society, prin- 
cipally to changes in the balance of 
power among national parties, but also 
to broad ideological trends transcending 
national politics. The university political 
movement in Chile and elsewhere in 
Latin America has its place intellec- 
tually within the mainstream of modern 
political trends in thought and action. 

(4) Economic and social inequality 
— the hard frustration of problems that 
have no foreseeable solutions within the 
existing social framework — have been 
a permanent stimulus to student political 
action. 

(5) The penetration of the student 
organization by political parties has meant 
on the one hand the displacement of stu- 
dents from true leadership functions out- 
side the university, and on the other, 
the manipulation of the student organi- 
zation by the political opposition in 
order to harass and embarrass govern- 
ments. 

(6) The student organization takes 
an autonomous, out-going political role 


chiefly when the forces of political pro- 
test are weak, disorganized or persecuted. 
The repeated demonstrations of the po- 
tency of el pueblo with the leadership 
of students, intellectuals and other civil- 
ians against the armed force of dictators 
serves to support the image of the uni- 
versity and the student organization as 
the ultimate bulwarks of fredom and 
the sources of trustworthy political lead- 
ership in times of political crisis. 

(7) The fundamental conditions that 
produced the distinctive forms of organi- 
zation observed in the three time periods 
in Chile can be observed contemporane- 
ously in other Latin American countries.* 


(8) Radical shifts occurred in insti- 
tutional forms without major changes 
in formal organization. The student or- 
ganization changed more in its ideas 
about what it wanted to do and how to 
do it than in the formal disposition of 
organizational lines or in the informal 
patterns of day to day activities. 


(9) Over and above the party com- 
mitments and the apathy often encoun- 
tered in student ranks, there exists a set 
of canons governing and inspiring stu- 
dent action. These include the courage 
to have and to defend a point of view on 
fundamental issues, loyalty in friend- 
ship, a readiness for self-sacrifice, love of 
country, hatred of dictators and distrust 
of the military, a sentimental identifica- 
tion with the working classes and soli- 
darity with the youth of other’ Latin 
American countries. 

(10) The student organization is a 
male institution manned and led by mid- 
dle and lower middle class youths 
with a disproportionate representation in 


the leadership of young men from the | 


provinces, of students with foreign-born 
parents, and of those whose families are 
divided or broken. 


8At this writing, the Cuban student organization comes closer to the rebellious charismatic movement 
of the 1920 period in Chile. Cuban students had their own revolutionary force independent of 
Fidel Castro’s, and even after victory they strove to maintain the autonomy of their movement. 
The student organization in Venezuela, where a democratic, Leftist regime has taken power after 
long years of dictatorship, approaches closely the situation of the Popular Frontists in the University 
of Chile in 1940. Many aspects of the contemporary situation in Chile are reproduced in Argentina 


where, however, the matter is complicated by the recent change of regime and the efforts | 


eliminate the influence of Peronists in the University. 
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(11) The social backgrounds of 
student leaders of all three generations, 
the patterns of family relationships, their 
religious experience, attitudes toward 
friendship and orientation toward poli- 
tics show a remarkable degree of con- 
sistency. 


(12) There is no evidence in study 
findings that student political action in 
any generation represented to an im- 
portant degree an avenue for working 
out emotional problems stemming from 
psychological maladjustment. The radi- 
calism of students in Chile appears to 
be rational and principled rather than 
pathological. 


FuRTHER RESEARCH 


This study was specifically undertaken 
to open up a new area to systematic 
investigation. The multiple approach to 
the analysis of organization that has 
been applied was adopted with the hope 
of exposing as many facets as possible 
of the student organization. The funda- 
mental objective was to throw light on 
the functions and modes of operation 
of a kind of organization that appears 
to have a critical role in the political 
life of a large number of nations. 

Further research needed in this field 
can be conveniently inventoried by 
moving from the study embracing the 
largest to that covering the smallest 
social unit. 

(1) The Chilean student organiza- 
tion has been characterized on the basis 
of this research as essentially democratic 
in practice and leadership. It has been 
stated that the motivations of student 
leaders are non-pathological; student 
political action has been described as 
fundamentally a rational reaction to real 
problems. Cross national comparisons 
are needed to determine whether these 
findings hold true for other Latin Ameri- 
can countries or are peculiar to the 


) Chilean setting. Do student movements 


throughout the hemisphere in fact share 
beliefs and organizational practices that 
they make operative within the limita- 


tions of their national setting? 


(2) University students represent a 
tiny fraction of the young people in Latin 
America. They also represent only a 
fraction of the politically active and 
organized youth in each country. The 
political behavior, attitudes, and func- 
tions of university youth cannot be 
satisfactorily assessed without careful 
study of youth political organization 
outside the university. 


(3) Students from the Catholic uni- 
versities in Latin America have occasion- 
ally joined in mass movements sparked 
by the lay universities. More commonly 
they have remained aloof from political 
movements or even ranged themselves 
directly against other university stu- 
dents. This has usually been explained as 
a simple matter of economic and class 
interest, and may be just that. 

Still it is important to compare the 
forms of student organization in one 
setting as against another and to attempt 
to connect differences in political atti- 
tudes to concrete differences in back- 
ground and experience. 

(4) Systematic comparisons of lead- 
ers, rank-and-file participants and the 
inactive among students could not be 
undertaken in this study. Yet much of 
what has been said about student politics 
must remain tentative in the absence 
of knowledge about the specific ways in 
which leaders differ from less active 
students. 

The execution of such studies in a 
number of Latin American countries 
would provide some solid ground for 
conclusions about the place of youth in 
politics in that region. Perhaps more 
importantly, such investigation would 
reveal patterns of political socialization 
in a culture that has been striving 
against great odds for many decades 
to achieve democracy in politics. 


Frank Bonilla 


International Research Associates, 
New York 
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THE GAME BAG 


SMALL BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT RESEARCH: PROD readers should 
be aware of the research grants disbursed by the Small Business Administration to 
groups doing studies of problems of small business in their State. Oblivious to the 
facts of research but attuned to the politics of federalism, $40,000 was allocated 
this year to each State, regardless of population and number of universities. Maybe 
our readers in Alaska would like to apply, however, and we should like to help 
them out. You are welcome to the following idea: 


THe Impact oF GOVERNMENT ON THE DETAILS OF A SMALL BUSINESS 


The Situation: All levels of government service regulate and tax business in many 
different ways. Small business reacts to this impact differently than does big 
business. The total impact is unknown and yet a matter of great importance in 
view of constant pleas and efforts to make government act to save small business 
from destruction. 

The Questions: In how many distinct direct and indirect ways does government 
affect the day-to-day operation of a small business—to hinder or help it? How 
much in time and money does a small business pay for such regulation and services? 
Is there a psychological problem involved: does uncertainty, anxiety about unknown 
or potential transgressions of rules affect the businessman’s day-to-day viewpoint, 
his attitude toward government and democracy, his attitude toward his clients and 
workers? How does the income tax schedule affect his time and decisions? 

The Method: The research team would engage the cooperation of the owners of 
several small manufacturing or processing enterprises employing from two to fifteen 
workers. Selecting certain time periods, the study would record the full details 
of the everyday conduct of the business in order to trace all contacts, time spent, 
communications, adjustments and reactions between the enterprise and the gov- 
ernment. 

General Role of Study: This study, combining techniques of political science, 
history, economics and psychology, may give a partial answer to one of the crucial 
questions of modern society: what is happening to small business? Its intensity 
should give a more realistic picture than that provided by most available studies. 

Duration and Cost: Presentation of findings should be made in one year. Predicted 
costs include: $3,000 for directing personnel on a part-time basis, $600 for the 
typing of records and reports, and $400 for miscellaneous expenses. Total, $4,000 
per business. 


PAULINE YOUNG'S Social Research TEXT: Lewis Dexter has a good point to 
make in a recent letter: 

“It’s rather a pity that Russett’s article [PROD III, 1] does not include a dis- 
cussion of the fourth standard text on social research methods, which is definitely 
superior to the three he mentions in several ways. Pauline V. Young’s Social Research, 
current edition, is superior to Lazarsfeld in variety of methods which can in fact 
be used by political scientists, from some standpoints better than any of the others 
bibliographically, much better written than any of the others except Jahoda, and, 
partly in consequence, much superior as a teachable text, and I would suspect 
much more inclined or likely to make the student feel that method is an intrinsic 
part of social science rather than a separate body of doctrine than any of the 
others.”—Sincerely, Lewis A. Dexter. 
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INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL STUDIES, THE HAGUE: This joint creation by ten 
Dutch universities offers an important kind of interdisciplinary program leading 
to leadership in various fields of public service. It is post-graduate. There are a 
two-year Course in the Social Sciences, a seven-month Course in Social Welfare 
Policy, a six-month Course in Public Administration, a six-month Course in Economic 
Planning and National Accounting, and a four-month Course in Comprehensive 
Planning. The Institute offers its staff, faculty and students chances to do research 
in connection with the teaching programs. It is especially active in research on 
social change and economic development. All classes are conducted in English. 


THE POLITICAL STUDIES PROGRAM AT NORTH CAROLINA: Professor 
Donald R. Matthews is directing a promising variant of the civic participation 
programs popular in recent years. He will soon describe it in PROD, but we wish 
to cite it for its sophisticated attempt at uniting laboratory, field research and 
political action, the kind of coordination that PROD regards as the unique con- 
tribution that political science departments can make to citizenship. 


Valuing Freedom 


To have meaningful discussion of freedom requires an agreed definition 
of freedom in non-valuational terms. A number of hypotheses concerning 
interpersonal freedom are developed, most of which can be tested empirically 
using psychological, political or historical evidence. All may be considered 
rules of choices — “rules stipulating conditions under which it is rational for 
anyone to assign positive (or negative) value to some particular freedom 


relationship.” 


“Freedom” tends to be used by every- 
one to refer to many different things 
that he happens to consider socially 
valuable. Whenever this word func- 
tions in a laudatory way, it follows by 
definition that whatever it stands for 
is intrinsically good. Anybody’s value- 
commitment to liberty then becomes 
tautological—and vacuous. Meaningful 
disagreement about the value of free- 
dom evidently presupposes an agreed 
definition of freedom in non-valuational 
terms. To “make political theory more 
operational,” the notion will here stand 
for specific relationships of interaction 
between persons or groups, as in the ex- 


Pression: “With respect to B, A is free 
to do x.” 


_ The concept of interpersonal freedom 
is fruitful in several respects. (a) It 
can be defined in purely descriptive 
mon-normative) terms; hence 
Statements about liberty in this sense 
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can be objectively tested by reference 
to empirical evidence and are thus true 
independently of the speaker’s own valu- 
ations about liberty. (b) This analysis 
is well in line with the current trend in 
the behavioral sciences to interpret its 
fundamental concepts as interaction re- 
lationships. It then becomes possible 
to connect interpersonal freedom with 
such other key terms of political sci- 
ence as influence, power, or authority 
(these connections turn out to be 
rather intricate). (c) In most political 
writings, “freedom” does in fact refer 
to such kinds of interpersonal relation- 
ships, although the author is all too often 
unaware of this. (d) Interpersonal free- 
dom covers situations of both indepen- 
dence and dependence. Indeed, A may 
be, with respect to B, free to do x, either 
because B has no power to limit A’s 
freedom in this respect (e.g., B are the 
subjects of dictator A; or, A and B are 
independent nations), or because B 
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permits A to do x (A are the subjects 
of ruler B). 


If “freedom” is taken in the inter- 
personal sense, the common allegation 
that freedom is a universal value is no 
longer trivial; it is not even true. Only 
if certain specific conditions are ful- 
filled is one inclined to prize one’s own 
freedom to act in a certain way or to 
want others to be free in that respect. 
By listing some of these necessary con- 
ditions, I shall formulate some tentative 
hypotheses about value-attitudes toward 
interpersonal freedom. 


(1) Under what circumstances is any 
actor A likely to value the fact that he 
himself is, with respect to some other 
actor B, free to perform some kind of 
action x? First of all, it must be possi- 
ble for A to do x. (One may be unable 
to do something, yet free to do so with 
respect to others.) Most unemployed 
want above all to have the opportunity 
to earn a living but are indifferent to 
their being officially free to work. It 
is the possibility that they lack, not the 
freedom that they have, which matters 
to them. 


(2) A is unlikely to value his being 
free to do x, unless he values doing x. 
If I have no desire to go abroad, I am 
indifferent to my being officially free 
to secure a passport (whatever my 
views may be as to whether govern- 
ment should leave others free to travel 
abroad). 


(3) Whenever A is free to do x, 
there exists at least one alternative ac- 
tion y that A is also free to perform (y 
may consist of not doing x; e.g., free- 
dom to vote implies freedom to abstain). 
Being left free by B to do either x or y 
is likely to be valuable to A only if 
both doing x and doing y appeal to A, 
and about equally. If A greatly prefers 
x to y or y to x, his being free to do 
either x or y will be of no interest to 
him; in many cases he would not mind 
being required to do what he would 
choose to do anyhow (e.g., compulsory 
education). To value being free to do 
something is to value having the choice 
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between doing it or not doing it (or 
doing something else instead). Free- 
dom to work (or to remain idle) is 
prized neither by those who cannot find 
work (cf. supra, [1] ) nor by those 
who have no difficulty in finding em- 
ployment; the latter will normally 
choose to work for a living rather than 
to remain idle and starve. It is only as 
an alternative to prohibition to work 
or forced labor that freedom to work 
becomes an important goal. Given a 
series of alternatives with respect to 
which one is free, the value one assigns 
to one’s freedom is an increasing func- 
tion of: (a) the number of alzernatives 
included in the choice set (among which 
one is undecided); (b) the similarity 
in value of the elements of the choice 
set; (c) the value one attaches to each 
item of the choice set. 


(4) Actors may actually disvalue 
their own freedom, even though all the 
previous conditions are fulfilled. People 
often prefer to follow a prescribed 
course of action (¢.g., to obey traffic 
lights) rather than to be free — and 
compelled by circumstances — to de- 
cide for ‘themselves among competing 
alternatives. Such a negative attitude 
may sometimes, but does not always, 
constitute an “escape from freedom” in- 
to slavish submission to authority. My 


being free in a certain respect matters [ 


to me only if I value the act of select- 
ing one course of action from my choice 
set. 


(5) However, we do not always 


desire that a freedom that we have, but | 


for which we do not care, be limited 
by others. Sometimes we would value 
that same freedom highly if it were 
taken away from us. Protestants in 2 
country where freedom of religion is 
protected do not care much about their 
own freedom to worship “‘as they please,” 
unless they were to contemplate a 
change of religion (cf. supra, [3] )- 
But let Protestantism be outlawed, and 
freedom of worship would raise to the 
top of their scale of values. Many 
Protestants are equally opposed to 4 
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Protestant state religion, even though 
their own behavior would not thereby 
be modified. We often value our being 
free to act in a certain way because we 
resent being compelled to do what we 
would choose to do anyhow. 


(6) So far, I have examined cer- 
tain conditions under which an actor 
tends to value his own interpersonal 
freedom. However, he may oppose 
others having the very kind of freedom 
that he arrogates to himself. Conversely, 
he may be indifferent to his own free- 
dom and yet desire that this same lib- 
erty be granted to others than himself, 
or to everybody including himself. 
Someone who is so firmly attached to 
his own faith that he does not consider 
adopting another may nevertheless be 
a champion of the general principle of 
freedom of religion for all. If so, he 
implicitly prefers the coexistence of 
various religions to the monopoly of 
his own. In general, the less important 
it is to me that all act in some specific 
way, the higher do I prize their being 
left free to act in one way or in another; 
and the more value I attach to a cer- 
tain goal, the more will I insist that 
others be forced to contribute to its 
realization. 


(7) When some particular freedom 
relationship is held desirable, it is usu- 
ally valued as a means to other ends 
rather than merely as an aim in itself 
(e.g., periodic “‘free” elections as a means 
of preventing any one group from mo- 
nopolizing power; “civil liberties” as a 
means to individual “‘self-realization”’). 
As to limitations of freedom, they are 
hardly ever valued for their own sake. 
If I support a piece of legislation, it is 
for some purpose which requires that 
the freedom of those to whom the law 
would apply be limited, including possi- 
bly my own. 


(8) Every conceivable political sys- 
tem constitutes a network of both free- 
dom and unfreedom relationships (e.g., 
the right of free speech implies the duty 
not to interfere with the exercise of this 


right; the dictator’s freedom corresponds 
to the unfreedom of his subjects). To 
value any freedom is to value implicitly 
its concomitant unfreedom relationships. 


(9) Two kinds of freedom rela- 
tionships may conflict with each other 
(e.g., A’s freedom to join any fraternity 
and B’s freedom to “choose his associ- 
ates”). To “value freedom” in such con- 
texts is to ask: whose freedom ranks 
higher, and who should have the power 
to decide whose freedom is to prevail? 
A particular freedom relationship may 
be incompatible with some goal other 
than freedom (e.g., “freedom of con- 
tract” with “general welfare”; freedom 
of speech with national security). There 
seems to be no general way in which 
such conflicts tend to be resolved. The 
evaluator may either want to maximize 
one goal at the expense of the other or 
to reach a compromise between both. 


Statements (1) to (7) could be test- 
ed empirically in the light of the rele- 
vant psychological, political or historical 
evidence. Perhaps it would be more 
fruitful to consider them all ( [1] to 
[9] ) as rules of choice — rules stipu- 
lating conditions under which it is 
rational for anyone to assign positive 
(or negative) value to some particular 
freedom relationship, given his own 
overall framework of preferences, what- 
ever they may be. We may assume, as 
do the welfare economists, that man’s 
behavior tends to be rational, if ration- 
ality merely signifies his disposition to 
maximize his specific goals in relation 
to his general preferences. To the extent 
that the assumption of rationality in 
this limited sense is warranted, and to 
the extent that these rules are rules 
of rational choice, they will yield em- 
pirical hypotheses that explain and pre- 
dict (and not merely describe) man’s 
value-behavior in the area of interper- 
sonal freedom. 


Felix E. Oppenheim 


Visiting Fellow 
Princeton University 
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Job Mobility between Government and other 


Social Structures 


Professions and occupations, as well as government, are considered as 
hierarchic structures of statuses. Job switching between professions and gov- 
ernment positions can be analyzed in terms of status sequences. Computer 
simulation is ideal for such studies. Some key problems of political theory 
depend for their solution upon knowledge of patterns of occupational inter- 
change. This article originally appeared, in somewhat different form, as Publi- 
cation No. A-289 of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 


University. 


During recent years a number of 
separate lines of work have been pur- 
sued in political behavior, sociology and 
the methodology of social research that 
might now be advantageously synthe- 
sized in a new research program to iden- 
tify the patterns and consequences of 
the flow of personnel between political 
structures and other structures in a 
social system. It has long been recog- 
nized that the social origins of gov- 
ernmental personnel affect the legiti- 
macy and policies of government. Some 
political and social theorists, such as 
Aristotle and Vilfredo Pareto, have 
made the flow of leadership among gov- 
ernment and other social structures one 
of their central themes in explaining the 
forms, actions and changes of gov- 
ernments. 

In recent years some empirical case 
studies have shown the crucial effects 
that changes in personnel recruitment 
have brought upon the policies of par- 
ticular government agencies. Examples 
would be Philip Selznick’s TVA and the 
Grass Roots (1949) and David Apter’s 
The Gold Coast in Transition (1955). 
By appropriate combinations of theory 
and empirical research, we might now 
be able to specify how all of the signi- 
ficant structures within a social sys- 
tem function in supplying personnel to 
government, the types of personnel who 
are supplied in this way, the statuses 
among which such flow takes place, and 
the consequences of these patterns for 
the performance of the government, for 
the operation of each of the other social 
structures and for individual careers. 
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In political science the contributing 
line of research has been the recent 
series of studies on the social background 
of decision-makers. Many of these proj- 
ects have identified the occupations from 
which officials have been recruited, and 
the historical changes in the sources. 
Joseph Schlesinger, in an article entitled 
“Lawyers and American Politics” (Mid- 
west J. of Pol. Sci., Vol. 1, May 1957, 
pp. 26-38), has taken this work fur- 
ther by showing the various career se- 
quences through a series of offices cul- 
minating in the governorship and by 
indicating how differences in sequence 
depend on the private occupation from 
which recruitment is made. Theodore 
Lowi demonstrates how some changes 
in the social system and in the political 
system in a city create corresponding 
changes in the personnel pipelines from 
which government officeholders are 
recruited (in Political Executives — A 
Study of Mayors’ Cabinets in New York 
From Van Wyck to Wagner [Disserta- 
tion in Political Science, Yale University, 
1959] ). 

Meanwhile, potentially complementary 
work is being done in occupational 
sociology. Research on career lines 
within individual occupations has begun 
to identify the reasons why the holders 
of one job change or maintain either 
their organizational location or their 
vocational category and the reasons why 
changers select their new positions. 
Examples would be The Academic Mar- 
ketplace by Theodore Caplow and Reece 
J. McGee (1958), and William A. Glas- 
er’s “Internship Appointments of Medi- 
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| cal Students” (Admin. Sci. Q., Vol. 4, 
| Dec. 1959). Social theorists such as Tal- 


cott Parsons and Robert Merton have 
set forth pertinent ideas relating to the 
concept of status, the organization of 
status sequences and the interrelation- 


_ ships of social structures within a total 
social system. 


The foregoing lines of theory and 
research might be combined in the fol- 
lowing way. A government may be 


| conceived of as a hierarchic structure of 


statuses. Various professions and occu- 
pations may also be considered as sep- 
arate status structures. Individual ca- 
reers consist of sequences from one status 
to another in each structure, and the 
velocity and height of each individual’s 
movement depend on his success in con- 
tributing to the functional requirements 
of the structure. No structure is com- 
pletely enclosed, but personnel are con- 
tinually entering and leaving at various 
levels. Government is related to each 
of the other structures in such a way 
that some personnel switch over from 
certain occupational statuses to certain 
designated governmental statuses, while 
other personnel move from other gov- 
ernment statuses to corresponding sta- 
tuses in the other structures. Thus a 
kind of personnel flow back and forth 
occurs among the several governmental 
and occupational structures. 


Some interconnections between the 
legal profession and the government 
bureaucracy illustrate close relationships 
between an occupational structure and 
the government. Some of these connec- 
tions function to promote upward, ca- 
reer mobility for individuals. At various 
places in both structures there exist 
switching points at which upward mo- 
bile bureaucrats may switch into the 
private legal profession, and other 
switching points at which mobile law- 
yers may switch into the government 
bureaucracy. An upward mobile law- 
yer may bypass bottlenecks in the legal 
Profession by switching over into the 
bureaucracy and then switching back 
into the legal profession at a higher 
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status than he may have attained by 
promotion within the profession alone. 
For example, a young law school gradu- 
ate who cannot get into a major firm 
might do well to join the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Federal Trade Commission or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Having 
learned the intricacies of these subjects, 
having learned the skills of practice 
before judges and commissions and hav- 
ing made useful personal contacts in 
Washington, he might then be hired 
by a major law firm at a senior level. 
In view of the large American law 
firm’s prominent position in Republican 
politics, the same lawyer then might 
switch back into the bureaucracy at a 
very high level when a new Republican 
administration is inaugurated in Wash- 
ington or in a State capital. In addi- 
tion to such shuttling back and forth, 
an ambitious person with limited oppor- 
tunities in his occupation might switch 
permanently into the bureaucracy, or an 
ambitious person with limited mobility 
expectations in the bureaucracy might 
switch permanently into the occupa- 


tion. 

Many other types of status sequences 
exist beside those that represent upward 
career mobility. For example, switches 
may occur between statuses at the same 
level. In addition, the absence of status 
transfers sometimes is significant. For 
example, the American medical profes- 
sion now almost never supplies person- 
nel for non-medical government posi- 
tions. 


In the development of a theory about 
the patterns of personnel flow, one prob- 
lem is to discover the conditions regu- 
lating the frequency of switches between 
a specified pair of statuses. Informa- 
tion of this kind may be built up by 
empirical research on cases of switch- 
ing and non-switching. Such work can 
be based on recent developments in 
“reason analysis” in the methodology of 
social research. A list of sources ap- 
pears in Charles Kadushin’s article on 
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“Individual Decisions to Undertake 
Psychotherapy” (Admin. Sci. Q., Vol. 
3, Dec. 1958, p. 383). (Questionnaires 
can be designed that would ask the non- 
switching status occupants, the switch- 
ers and the hiring officers for all the 
pertinent reasons for their respective 
decisions. For example, someone trans- 
ferring from a private occupation into 
a government office would be queried 
as to his information on the government 
office, his own motivations, his gratifi- 
cations and strains in his prior job, his 
expectations with regard to the govern- 
ment office, the pertinent social influ- 
ences that affected him, the opportuni- 
ties and barriers that intervened between 
him and the government office, etc. 
Certain responses might recur often and 
might seem, therefore, to be determined 
by the ways the occupational and gov- 
ernment structures are organized. This 
procedure would identify the institu- 
tional forces that govern what types 
and proportions of people move between 
specified occupations and government 
offices. For example, by using sources 
other than direct questionnaires, I have 
attempted, in a forthcoming article on 
“Doctors and Politics,” to identify 
certain institutionalized conditions in 
the medical profession that produce the 
low rate of entry into non-medical gov- 
ernment offices. 


Above all, after describing and ex- 
plaining the patterns of flow, we would 
like to find out their consequences for 
public policy. What kinds of govern- 
ment decisions result from the values and 
actions of the types of people who enter 
a particular government status? What 
changes in government policy are pro- 
duced by changes in the rate of entry 
and by changes in the rate of depart- 
ure for each type of personnel? What 
functional consequences befall the occu- 
pation from the loss of some of its 
personnel to government and the acqui- 
sition of certain other kinds of person- 
nel from government? 


Because of the magnitude of the 
data and the number of simultaneous 
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variables, the complete problem of per- 
sonnel flow is unmanageable by con- 
ventional analytical methods. Fortun- 
ately another recent innovation in the 
methodology of social research can be 
used. Ours is one of the kinds of 
macroscopic problems in social system 
processes that can be approached by 
means of the language and operations 
of computer simulation. This technique 
already is being used to describe and 
explain the collective behavior of an 
entire electorate over time, namely, by 
William N. McPhee and James Coleman, 
in an article entitled “A Program of 
Research in ‘Mass Dynamics’” (PROD, 
Vol. 1, March 1958, pp. 6-10), and 
in the former’s chapters in a forth- 
coming book on Congressional voting. 
The problem of personnel flow among 
governmental and non-governmental 
structures resembles national income 
analysis, which is now also being per- 
formed by computer methods. 


The inputs and programs of com- 
puter simulation could be copied from 
the actual behavior that has been dis- 
covered in samples of real people and 
real situations by means of conventional 
questionnaires and by other techniques. 
The computer then performs re: istic 
operations with this miniature cial 
system. Simulation would produce a 
great variety of results, depending on 
the kinds of information and programs 
that are adopted. For example, it might 
simply produce descriptions of how the 
various kinds of career lines involving 
governmental and non-governmental 
structures depend upon the motivations 
and abilities of the given population 
and upon the opportunity structures 
provided by various institutions. Simu- 
lation might describe the kinds of policy 
outputs that might be expected from 
government, according to various types 
of personnel flow in and out of govern- 
ment. Changes in such policy outputs 
might be correlated with changes in the 
kinds of personnel who enter or leave 
government, and policy changes might 
be correlated with the redistribution 
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of personnel resulting from a reorganiza- 
tion of government statuses. Certain 
realistic processes might be included in 
the program, such as the expansion or 


} contraction of the government bureau- 


cracy under specified conditions, and 


| their effects upon both the policy out- 


j 


| 


put of the government and the outputs 
of closely related occupations might be 
traced. The program can include feed- 
back, such that the decisions of govern- 
ment exercise some influence over the 


personnel flows in and out of govern- 
ment. Many such subtle processes can 
be programmed. At present the only 
practical limitations arise from the 
present storage capacities of the ma- 
chines, and further progress on the 
substantive problem can be achieved as 
computers continue to be elaborated. 


William A. Glaser 


Department of Sociology 
Columbia University 


The Legislator in Underdeveloped Countries 


The value structure of the individual legislator and the “collective per- 
sonality” of the legislature in the new nations can be studied in several ways. 
Afier summarizing the position of legislatures in the political process in such 
countries, the author presents data on the occupations, education and ages of 
legislators in several countries, and suggests research questions and methods. 


Most recently emancipated countries 
in Asia and Africa are presently strug- 
gling to produce a sustained economic 
development and to build strong na- 
tional political systems. In most cases 
some effort is made to achieve these 
objectives within a democratic political 
framework. 


In view of a long authoritarian tra- 
dition of indigenous rulers and colonial 
powers, the shift in political processes 
toward representative government un- 
derstandably proceeds through gradual, 
step-by-step development. Initial ef- 
forts by the new (revolutionary) politi- 
cal leaderships occur along two lines. 
First, the administrative machinery of 
the previous authoritarian system is 
taken over as a whole, but placed under 
the “control” of a top layer of elected 
officials. Second, a popularly elected 
legislative assembly is constituted with 

main function of controlling the 
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administrative apparatus through the 
selection of the chief administrative 
officials, through the fiscal control of 
the budget and through the creation 
of a new legal framework. With only 
a few exceptions the American presi- 
dential system has been rejected in 
favor of the British parliamentary 
method. In short, for constitutional 
purposes the legislature is designed as 
the primary representative institution, 
to which the other branches are sub- 
ordinated. 

Although the constitution provides 
for a powerful legislature, the existing 
political processes undermine the effect- 
iveness of the individual legislator. 

(a) The struggle for independence 
inevitably produces a few charismatic 
leaders. 

(b) Even after independence, nomi- 
nation is invariably contingent on 
approval of the national heroes and elec- 
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TABLE |. Occupational Background of Legislators in Selected Countries 


(Percentages) 
India ' Turkey 2 Iraq 3 Pakistan 4 
1957-1962 |1946-1951 1958 1956-1958 
East West Total 
Landlords, farmers and 
tribal chiefs 23.1 21.1 49.6 7.5 72.5 40.0 
Lawyers 23.5 13.8 32.4 60.0 2.5 31.3 
Teachers 4.8 11.4 6.9 7.8 2.5 5.0 
Physicians 2.4 11.0 2.1 2.5 2.5 2.5 
Civil Servants 2.8 20.4 - 7$ 7.5 7.$ 
Merchants and Businessmen 10.1 3.4 2.1 5.0 7.5 6.3 
Journalists 4.2 - 2.5 12 
Religious Leaders 0.2 0.4 - 2.5 - 1.2 
Militory Personnel 0.2 12.0 4.1 
Engineers and Scientists 0.6 2.4 0.7 - - - 
Miscellaneous White Collar 1.2 - - 5.0 ~ 2.5 
Labor Leaders 3.4 2.5 - 1.3 
Secial Workers 7.3 2.5 1.2 
Unknown 13.6 2.2 - - - - 
Vacant Seats 2.6 1.9 - - - - 


1 Government of India, Lok Sabha Secretariat. Second Lok Sabha Who's Who. New Delhi:..1957. 


2 Government of Turkey, General Directorate of Statistics. 


Small Statistical Abstract. ‘Ankara: 1957, 


and Turkiye Yilligi. Istanbul: 1947. For a more meaningful comparison we have -sélected the first 


urkish 
(1946). 
3 Baghdad, Ash’ab, May 7, 1958. 


it elected after a campaign where opposition parties were permitted to participate 


4Government of Pakistan. Members of Parliament. Karachi: 1958. 


tion depends on the measure to which 
the candidate succeeds in identifying 
himself with a national hero, thus shar- 
ing in his charisma. 

(c) At least during the early phase 
of independence the legislator has not 
had any independent political roots in 
popular support and has been in a man- 
ner suspended above the general elec- 
torate. 


On the other hand, the executive 
branch continues to enjoy its own in- 
dependent and effective power base. 


(a) There is a traditional inclina- 
tion among Asians (as well as many 
other people) to identify government 
with the bureaucracy. 


(b) The power of executive offi- 
cials is always felt more directly by 


the individual than the authority of a 
legislator. 


(c) Both authoritarian rulers and 
colonial powers tend to educate and 
train administrative officials but dis- 
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courage or neglect representative offi- 
cials. Hence executive officials often 
appear more qualified for leadership. 


(d) In most newly independent 
countries there are deep racial, ethnic, 
religious, social and economic divisions. 
It is realized by the responsible political 
leaders that the civil service is one of 
the few positive cohesive forces and 
hence is indispensable in the nation- 
building process. 


(e) The bureaucracy has become 
identified with peace and order because 
it almost single handedly restored and 
enforced order during the period of 
civil strife immediately following in- 
dependence. 


Tension between the bureaucracy 3 | 


the guardian of efficiency and the legis- 
lators epitomizing the principle of popu- 
lar representation is therefore to be ex- 


pected. Hence the course of political | 
development in these countries is inti- | 


mately involved with the ability of rep- 
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TABLE Il. Educational Background of Legislators in Selected Countries 


(Percentages) 
India Turkey Pokistan 
1957-1962 | 1946-1951 1956-1958 
East West Total 
Less than college 39.8 25.2 7.5 35.0 21.3 
College 
Domestic 44,7 90.0 47.5 68.7 
Foreign 8.7 72.7 2.5 17.5 10.0 
Unknown 4.2 0.2 - - - 
Vacant Seats 2.6 1.9 ~ ~ 


resentative assemblies to gain the confi- 
dence and loyalty of the electorate and 
to absorb the gradually politized masses 
in their own power base. Only under 
such conditions can the legislature in 
fact enforce its constitutional primacy 
over a powerful administrative ma- 
chinery. 

Since the political future of under- 
developed countries is closely related to 
the prospects of the legislators, it may 
be most useful to acquire a more accu- 
rate picture of the social, economic and 
ideological background of the present 
members of their legislatures. 

Research along these lines may pro- 
ceed with the official biographical data 
available in most of these countries. 


occupation, age, and educational com- 
position, between the recently defunct 
Pakistani and Iraqi parliaments, on one 
hand, and the more viable legislatures 
of India and Turkey, may supply some 


preliminary indications (see Tables I, 
II and III). 
It is clear, however, that official 


biographies may serve at best as a point 
of departure. Since they are compiled 
on the basis of data supplied by the 
individual legislator, the information 
often is colored by political expedience. 
Hence it is exceedingly difficult (if not 
impossible) to separate the owners of 
landed estates from the peasantry; 
members of both groups often identify 
themselves as farmers. Yet clearly there 


A comparison, based on crude data of is a significant distinction. A similar 
TABLE Ill. Age Groups of Legislators in Selected Countries 
(Percentages) 
India Turkey Pakistan 
1957-1962 | 1946-1951 1956-1958 
East West Total 
Under 30 1.2 
30 — 40 23.2 9.0 12.5 10.0 11.2 
40 — 50 26.3 26.2 22.5 27.5 25.0 
50 — 60 28.5 34.4 30.0 45.0 37.5 
60 — 70 10.1 22.8 27.5 12.5 20.0 
70 and Over 1.6 3.5 7.5 5.0 6.3 
Unknown 6.5 2.2 
Vacant Seats 2.6 1.9 ~ 
NOVEMBER, 1959 25 
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TABLE IV. Occupational Background of Legislators in Iraq 


(Percentages) 
Official Adjusted Change 

Landlords, farmers and tribal chiefs 49.6 51.7 + 2.1 
Lawyers 32.4 26.9 -5.1 
Teachers 6.9 = - 6.9 
Physicians 2.1 2.1 ~ 

Civil Servants - 9.6 + 9.6 
Journalists 2.1 2.8 + 0.7 
Merchants and Businessmen 2.1 4.1 + 2.0 
Engineers and Scientists 0.7 0.7 - 

Military Personnel 4.1 1.4 =- 2.7 
Religious Leaders 0.7 + 0.7 


problem arises with respect to lawyers. 
There are many landlords who have law 
degrees, and there are some lawyers who 
own some land. Which occupation the 
official biography will list depends 
largely on the legislator’s personal esti- 
mate of the relative prestige position of 
land owning or a law degree. A final 
example is the category of “social 
workers” in India. Many a professional 
politician lists his occupation as a “social 
worker” and declares his main interest 
in life to be the “uplift of the masses”; 
some do so with justification—but not 
all. A large portion of these distortions 
may be corrected through a personal in- 
terview with the legislator or by con- 
tacting reporters in the area and con- 
sulting newspaper files. Applying these 
methods, the occupational breakdown 
of the members of the Parliament in 
Iraq elected in 1958 but dissolved by 
the subsequent revolution is subject to 
some relevant adjustments (see Table 
IV). 

In considering ideological orientation, 
the evidence of occupation, age or edu- 
cation, even if accurate, will necessarily 
remain circumstantial. Before a clear 
picture of the individual legislator’s 
value structure and the “collective per- 
sonality” of the legislature as a whole 


can emerge, some techniques of be- 
havioral research need to be applied. 
Several methods are available. Most 
promising appears to be Charles Osgood’s 
semantic differential. This type of 
guided free association test may pene- 
trate to the core attitudes of the legis- 
lators, yielding valuable data that would 


complement and perhaps correct the in- | 


accuracies of the biographical method. 
Furthermore, the adjustments 
selves may be significant. 

The administration of a semantic 


differential test to national legislators | 
between 
scholar and legislator, and hence the | 


presumes personal contact 
presence of the former in the country 
studied. The effectiveness of the method 
and the relevance of the resulting in- 
formation requires that such a study be 
made simultaneously by researchers 


working in different countries. In short, | 


it must be a team effort. It would there- 
fore be most fortunate if, through 
PROD, scholars in different areas would 
find common interest in such a project 
and then would undertake this task 
collectively. 


Karl von Vorys 
Department of Political Science 
San Fernando Valley State College 
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/ nomics, University of California, Berke- 


Kindaika in Japanese Urban-Rural Relations 


Reports on a conference at Stanford on urban-rural relations in Japan, 
and summarizes a number of papers by an inter-cultural, inter-disciplinary 
group of scholars. (Cf. A. W. Burks’ “Kindaika,” Prop, May 1959). 


How many-faceted a thing kindaika 
(modernization) can be was demon- 
strated in a conference on urban-rural 
relations in Japan, held under the aus- 
pices of Stanford University at Carmel, 
California, August 11-17. The funda- 
mental question before the participants 
was whether the directions and pace of 
change were the same in the agricultural 
countryside as in the industrialized cities. 
Several new avenues of research were 
suggested. 


Ronald Dore (sociology, University 
of British Columbia) attempted to ac- 
count for the sharp increase in agricul- 
tural productivity, especially in Meiji 
Japan, by progressive landlords with 
urban _ connections, while Kazushi 
Ohkawa (economics, Hitotsubashi Uni- 
and Henry Rosovsky (eco- 


ley) examined the role of agricul- 
ture in the whole economic development 
of modern Japan, finding that it helped 
subsidize industrial development until 
about 1930, after which it contributed 
less to national income and became in- 
stead a receiver of subsidies from the 
other sectors. 


Mrs. Irene B. Taeuber (Office of 
Population Research, Princeton) and 
Masayoshi Namiki (Agricultural _Re- 
search Institute, Japan) traced demo- 
gtaphic correlations between urbaniza- 
tion and population growth. These in- 
dicated that although the agricultural 
population remained stationary, with its 
annual increase being either “pushed” 
or “pulled” into the urban areas, the 
urban population became increasingly 
complex with regard to internal (such 
as the rural influx) and foreign migra- 
tion. The present low birth rate for 
Japan, compared to that of the United 
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States, challenged common assumptions 
on the relation between industrializa- 
tion and birth rates. Lower birth rates 
correlated with higher levels of hus- 
band’s education in Japan. The implica- 
tion of this for India, for instance, 
would be great, inasmuch as educational 
levels can advance faster than industri- 
alization. 


Differences in standards of living be- 
tween rural and urban areas, studied 
by Tsutomu Ouchi (economics, Tokyo 
University), showed that the post- 
war boom for the farmers has given 
way again to the older trend of propor- 
tionally higher increases in urban living 
standards. Robert E. Ward (political 
science, University of Michigan), by 
a case study, and Junichi Kyog. ku 
(political science, Tokyo University) 
and Nobutaka Ike (political science, 
Stanford University) with extensive 
statistical correlations, pointed out that 
Japan has much higher voting rates 
than the United States. Furthermore 
in Japan, voting rates for local elections 
and in rural areas are higher than those 
for national elections and in urban 
areas; the reverse is true in the United 
States. Since traditional pressures are 
used to deliver the high voting records 
in the countryside, the lower levels in 
cities may actually reflect greater voter 
independence and political consciousness. 


Kurt Steiner (political science, Stan- 
ford University) and Takeyoshi Kawa- 
shima (law, Tokyo University) found 
that over the last century divorce 
rates in Japan have been falling, a fact 
that runs counter to Western experience 
in a period of industrialization. The 
divorce rate in Japan under traditional 
conditions was high, since women could 


be easily discarded if the house (éye) 
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was dissatisfied with her for any of a 
number of reasons. Thus, a decrease in 
divorces indicated modernization in the 
family system. The rate in the last few 
years, however, has started to rise again. 
This may mean that the traditional 
family is now developing along Western 
lines. 

Continuing work in elite studies (and 
in keeping with the bio-historical 
method recently popular in Japan), 
Thomas C. Smith (economic history, 
Stanford University) dealt with the 
large proportion of business leaders who 
came from agrarian backgrounds. Final- 
ly, my own paper attempted to analyze 
the influence of labor and agrarian dis- 
putes in the process of modernization, 
considering them as catalysts in the 
spread of more modern political be- 
havior, especially in the first decade 
after World War I. 


Reinhart Bendix (sociology, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley), com- 
menting as a non-Japanologist, asked 
whether we had not now gone far 
enough with our use of the urban-rural 
dichotomy, even with all its refinements. 
He maintained that by focusing on this 
dichotomy, we tend to view moderniza- 
tion in terms of similarities with West- 
ern experience. If the process of trans- 
forming Japanese society were looked at 
as a whole, however, it is possible that 
new hypotheses might be developed 
which would reveal that modernization 
in Japan represents a unique process 
rather than a variation on a theme. 


George O. Totten 
Departments of Government and 


History 
Boston University 


Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY on Policy Research 
and Political Behavior 


(Selection based upon a search of journals published or received in this 
country since the preceding issue of PROD, books recently published, and 
government documents and fugitive materials recently published. New issues 
of 198 journals are currently surveyed.) 


AKERMAN, J.,“Une théorie générale du développement économique: est-elle concevable?” Economie 
Appliquée, XII (Jan.-June ’59), 235-52. A general theory of economic development is not possible, 
but specific theories are possible, and should embody certain principles. 

ALLEN, R. L., “State Trading and Economic Warfare.” Law and Contemporary Problems, XXIV 
(Spring ’59), 256-75. (Two issues on same subject.) The permanence and relations of state trading 
and economic warfare at present, with Soviet and other examples. Important political science 
materials, off the usual run of diplomatic fact. 


Autott, A. N., “The Unity of African Law.” J. of African Admin., XI (April 59), 78-83. Finds a 
“unity in diversity” in the tribal legal systems of Africa. 

Axcyris, C., “The Individual and Organization: An Empirical Test.’”” Admin. Sci. Q., IV (Sept. ’59), 
145-67. Defines and tests in a small organization certain a priori hypotheses on the relations be- 


tween individuals and organizations, noting differences between high-skilled and low-skilled em- 
ployees. 


Beers, H. W., & D. ENsmincER, “The Development Block as A Social System?” Indian J. of Pub. 
Admin., V (April-June ’59), 135-52. Proposes many research questions to be answered by study of 
India’s community development blocks, ¢.g., norms, status roles, power, etc. 
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Beto, F., “The War of the Computers.” Fortune, LK (Oct. ’59), 128-33, ff. Conditions and pros- 
pects in the computer industry, expected to grow five-fold over the next decade, with many new 
types of machines. 


Benvic, A. W., “A Factor Analysis of Forced-Choice Items Reflecting Attitudes toward Institutional 
Social Control.” Psychological Newsletter, X (July-Aug. 59), 359-64. A test designed to measure 
attitudes toward government, business and social control over individual behavior was found to 
contain at least three attitude dimensions (factors): general control, prejudice, labor-management. 


“Bibliography of Asian Studies 1958.” J. of Asian Studies, XVIII (Sept. ’59), 551-711 (entire issue). 
Exhaustive, divided by countries and areas, with sections on political science in each division. 

BirnBauM, N., “The Zwinglian Reformation in Zurich.” Past @ Present, #15 (April ’59), 27-47. 
The social and political conflicts associated with the 1519-31 Zwinglian Reformation. 


Bocustaw, R., & G. R. Bacu, “ ‘Work Culture Management’ in Industry: A Role for thei Social 
Science Consultant.” Group Psychotherapy, X11 (June ’59), 134-42. Special conditions require dif- 
ferent objectives and operations of social science consultants in industry as compared with other 
social scientists. 


BoHMANN, A., “Die Bevélkerung der Oder-Neisse-Gebiete.” Amssenpolitik, X (July °59), 438-43. 
Polish and German peoples in former East Germany and Danzig. 


BoNnDURANT, Jj. V. Conquest of Violence. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1958. The Ghandian philos- 
ophy of conflict, its implications and current developments. 

Brav.ey, P., “Potentials for Public-Administration Research in India.” Indian J. of Pub. Admin., V 
(April-June *52), 163-73. Suggests research on the governmental and administrative processes, in- 
volving research training, the case method, the team approach, etc. 

Brancu, M. C., Jr., “Comprehensive Planning: A New Field of Study.” J. of Amer. Inst. of Planners, 
XXV (Aug. ’59), 115-20. Suggests a synthesis of many scientific disciplines and intellectual ac- 
tivities to produce a theory, principles and methodology of comprehensive planning. 

Brauscn, G. E. J. B., “The Solvay Institute of Sociology in Belgian Africa.” International Social Sci. 
J., XI ( #2, 59), 238-50. Origins, current surveys and other research, and urban and rural social 
work of the Institute in Belgian Africa since 1954. 

Brecut, A. Political Theory. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1959. The philosophical, juridical, scien- 
tific, sociological, methodological and historical foundations of twentieth century political thought. 

CazENEUVE, J., “Technical Methods in the Prehistoric Age.” Diogenes, #27 (Fall ’59), 102-24. As 
evidenced by inventions, science and its laws were obscurely known to early man, and were not 
necessarily connected with magic or religion. 

CuHapMan, B. The Profession of Government: The Public Service in Europe. N.Y.: MacMillan, 1959. 
A comparative study of Western European civil services. 

CuHauncey, H., “Education for National Power—Soviet Style.” Orbis, II] (Summer °59), 166-79. 
Broad commentary on the nature of the Soviet educational system, the “saturation principle,” role 
of exams, guidance, regimentation and creativity, etc. 

CHRISTENSON, R. M., “The Power of the Press: The Case of the ‘Toledo Blade.’” Midwest J. of Pel. 
Sci., III (Aug. 59), 227-40. An independent newspaper, “the Blade is by all odds the most potent 
political force in Toledo.” 

Coss, R., “The People in the French Revolution.” Past & Present, #15 (April 59), 60-72. Reviews 
recent works on the “popular movement” in the French revolution, among them, Rude’s The 
Crowd in the French Revolution. 

Coz, P. F., “The Nonwhite Population Surge to our Cities.” Land Econ., XXXV (Aug. 59), 195-210. 
The extent of this influx, trends, economic factors, disruptive impact and suggested solutions. 

Competitive Intelligence: Information, Espionage, and Decision-Making. Watertown, Mass.: C. I. As- 
sociates, 1959. An interview and questionnaire study of the methods by which executives and 
corporations obtain information about competitors. 

CornweLt, E. E., Jr., “Presidential News: The Expanding Public Image.” Journalism Q., XXXVI 
(Summer *59), 275-83. Presidential news over 70 years has been given increasingly more front- 
page newspaper space than Congressional or other government news. 

Crane, P., “What’s in a Party Image?” Pol. Q., XXX (July-Sept. ’59), 230-43. Analytic and critical 
essay on Labour’s “party image.” 

Crert, R. M., E. A. Feicensaum & J. G. Marcn, “Models in a Behavioral Theory of the Firm.” 
Behavioral. Sci., TV (April ’59), 81-95. Using a specific type of duopoly (a firm and one com- 
petitor), a model is developed as a computor program to deal with the complex theory of business 

ision-making; the need for more empirical observations is cited. 

Darter, J. G., “The Impact of Federal Support on Higher Education.” Amer. Psychologist, XIV 
(Aug. ’59), 480-88. The graduate training and research of major universities unavoidably relies on 
the present partnership of the federal government, but “we are pushing the limits of our potential 
more closely than we realize,” and future partnership must avoid the risk of higher education being 
“smothered with affection” by government agencies. 

D'ENcaussE, H. C., “Le Culte Musulman et le pouvoir en U.R.S.S.” L’Afrique et L’ Asie, #47 (1959), 
3-16. The practice of Islam in Soviet Central Asia. 
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Dexter, L. A. How Candidates Lend Strength to Tickets. N.Y.: E. L. Greenfield & Co. (Political 
Public Relations), 1959. A compilation of variations in party strength in U. S. Congressional Dis- 
tricts, 1946-54, showing that most districts are fundamentally “‘contestable.” 

Dovainc, K. Road of Propaganda: The Semantics of Biased Communication. N. Y.: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. Propaganda is analyzed as biased mass communication by conflicting ideologies and 
interests which use the “emotional languages.” 


Facin, H., “Organizing and Carrying Out Planning Activities Within Urban Government.” J. of 
Amer. Inst. of Planners, XXV (Aug. ’59), 109-114. Five functions of planning, and a new instru- 
ment, “policies plan,” to bring physical, social, economic and political considerations into an ade- 
quate state of coherence. 

Fenton, J. H., “The Right-to-Work Vote in Ohio.” Midwest J. of Pol. Sci., II (Aug. ’59), 241-53. 
Assesses the defeat of the proposed amendment “in terms of some conventional variables supple- 
mented by interviews with . . . Ohio’s labor, business and political leaders.” 


Ferotp1, F., “Possibilita sul piano economico di un coordinamento delle politiche sociali dei paesi della 
C.E.E.” Revista Internazionale di Scienze Sociali, XXX (July-Aug. ’59), 319-34. Problems and pros- 
pects of the European Economic Community; possibilities of political and social community. 


FisHer, R. T., Jr. Pattern for Soviet Youth. N. Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1959. Analysis and description 
of the twelve Komsomol Congresses held between 1918 and 1954. 


Frorovsxy, G., “Empire and Desert: Antinomies of Christian History.” Cross Currents, IX (Summer 
*$9), 233-53. Byzantium: “an adventure in Christian politics; monasticism: “an attempt to evade 
the Imperial problem.” 

FursTENBERG, F., “Arnold Gehlen.” Neue pol. Literatur, IV (June ’59), cols. 429-438. Favorably re- 
views anthropologist Gehlen’s theory of man’s nature and place in the world. 

Grorce, P., “La démographie, une science humaine appliquée.” Population, XIV (April-June ’59), 
305-18. Demographic factors in economics, regional development and consumer behavior. 

Geraxp, J. E., “The British Press Council: A Summary and an Evaluation.” Journalism Q., XXXVI 
(Summer ’59), 295-306. The Council as an arbiter between press and public, its decisions and pro- 
tection of freedom of the press. 

GoupsteIn, M., “Some Characteristics of Research in Applied Settings.” Amer. Psychologist, XIV 
(June ’59), 272-78. Problems faced by psychologists and other social scientists in applied, spon- 
sored research. 

GotemBiewsk!, R. T., “The Small Group and Public Administration.” Pub. Admin. R., XIX (Summer 
$9), 149-56. The relevance of small group research and knowledge to the practicing administrator. 

Gurvitcn, G., “Réflexions sur la sociologie de la vie morale.” Cabiers International de Soc., XXIV 
(Jan.-June ’58), 3-17. On the sociology of morality. 

Harsertsma, H., “De ‘intelligence community’ in de Verenigde Staten van Amerika.” Internationale 
Spectator, XIII (July 8, ’59), 369-82. The development and function of U. S. intelligence agencies, 
notably C.I.A. 

Hawmon, L., “Introduction 4 l’étude des partis politiques de l’Afrique francaise.” R. Juridique et Pol. 
d’Outre-mer, XIII (April-June °59), 149-96. The development of political parties in French 
Africa, their relations to the question of the French community and a note on their sociology. 

Hawtey, A. H., and B. G. Zrmmer, “The Significance of Membership in Associations.” Amer. J. of 
Soc., LXV (Sept. ’59), 196-201. Finds differences in degree and purposes of voluntary association 
membership among various parts of urban communities. 

Hazarp, J. N., “State Trading in History and Theory.” Law and Contemporary Problems, XXIV 
(Spring 59), 243-55. Born in the Middle Ages, state-trading is now far different and of great 
importance. The U. S. may be forced to use it more. 

Hecnt, J., “Trois précurseurs de la sécurité sociale au XVIII¢ siécle.” Population, XIV (Jan.-March 
*$9), 73-88. Biographic sketches and views of three 18th century advocates of social security, Du 
Beissier, Boulainvilliers and Faiguet, one an orthodox physiocrat, the others mercantilists. 

Hempnnt, J. K., “Job Descriptions for Executives.” Harvard Business R., XXXVII (Sept.-Oct. ’59) 
pp. 59-67. The development and use of an “executive position description” questionnaire, which 
provides “dependable information on the general characteristics of executive work.” 

Hersericns, G., “L’Europe sans opinion?” Internationale Spectator, XIII (July 8, ’59), 353-68. Sum- 
marizes numerous European opinion surveys, from ten nations, 1947-57, noting degree of public 
information — or lack of information. 

Ho, Pinc-T1, “Aspects of Social Mobility in China, 1368-1911.” Comp. Studies in Society 8 Hist., 1 
(June ’59), 330-59. Origins of Chinese officials and mobility trends in certain clans suggest greater 
vertical mobility than in pre-modern or modern Western societies. 

Korset, J. The Communist Subversion of Czechoslovakia, 1938-1949. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 
1959. Case study based on the author’s experience, interviews with participants, and unpublished 
memoirs and documents. 

Lambert, M., “Source Materials Made Available to Historical Research as a Result of World War II.” 
— Affairs, XXXV (April ’59), 188-96. The availability and research uses of captured 
archives. 
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Lambert, W. E., & O. Kirneserc, “A Pilot Study of the Origin and Development of National Stereo- 
types.” International Social Sci. J., XI (#2, °59) 221-37. Methods and findings of a study of the 
descriptions of other people given by children from five national settings. 

LampMan, R. J., “How Progressive is Our Tax System?” Commentary, XXVIII (Sept. 59), 223-30. 
Progressive taxation has not been carried far enough; areas of federal tax reform are suggested. 

LatHaM, E., J. P. Harais & A. Ranney. College Standards for Political Education. N. Y.: Citizenship 
Clearing House, n.d. A statement of policy on the goals of political education, course standards, 
political responsibilities of colleges and universities. 

Leacn, E. R., “Hydraulic Society in Ceylon.” Past & Present, #15 (April °59), 2-26. Criticizes 
Wittfogel’s concepts of “hydraulic society” and “Oriental Despotism,” and discusses the “service 
tenure of land” in Ceylon and other parts of Asia. 

Lerner, D., ed. The Human Meaning of the Social Sciences. N. Y.: Meridian, 1959. Ten papers on the 
issues, uses and prospects of the social sciences. 

Leys, C., “Models, Theories and the Theory of Political Parties.” Pol. Studies, VII (June '59), 127-46. 
Distinguishes between theory and the logical model of which a theory is an interpret:tion, and ap- 
plies these distinctions in a critical analysis of Duverger’s doctrine on political parties. 

LHomME, J., “La notion de pouvoir social.” Revue Economique, X (July ’59), 481-500. Distinctions 
between social and economic power, nature of social power and an attempt to define social power. 

Lw, J. T. C, “Eleventh-Century Chinese Bureaucrats: Some Historical Classifications and Behavioral 
Types.” Admin. Sci. Q., IV (Sept. ’59), 207-26. The Chinese moralistic basis for classification of 
bureaucrats compared with contemporary rational-legal basis. 

LocxarD, D. Connecticut’s Challenge Primary: A Study in Legislative Politics. N. Y.: Holt (Case 
Studies in Practical Politics), 1959. 

LocxarD, D. New England State Politics. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1959. The political dynamics 
of each of the New England States, based on extensive research and interviews. 

Macuuuvp, F., “Il problema della verification in economia.” L’industria, #3, °58, 336-363. What con- 
stitutes verification and what it can and cannot do for economic research and analysis, with 2 
criticism of “ultra-empiricism.” 

Marwatp, A., “The German General Staff: Model of Military Organization?” Orbis, III (Spring ’59), 
38-62. The Germans failed to solve the organizational problems of supreme command; to avoid 
similar failure we need multiple staffs and “organizational creativity.” 

McCLELLaN, D. S., & C. E. WoopHouse, “Businessmen in Foreign Policy.” Southwestern Soc. Sci. Q., 
XXXIX (March ’59), 283-90. Statistically documents the growth of business and financial figures 
in appointive government posts, and claims undesirable results. 

MouskHeEtz, M., “Le Systéme Soviétique de Controle.” R. du Droit Public et de la Sci. Pol., LXXV 
(May-June 59), 484-514. The nature of Party and State controls in the U.S.S.R. 

MontcoMErY, J. D. Cases in Vietnamese Administration. Saigon, Viet-Nam: National Institute of 
Administration, 1959. Twenty case studies, providing good material for scholars interested in 
creating a comparative science of administration. 

Mutper, M., “Power and Satisfaction in Task-Oriented Groups.” Acta Psychologia, XVI (#3, 59), 
178-225. Tests hypotheses on relations between a person’s power in a group and his satisfaction, and 
on the psychological distance between individuals and more powerful group members. 

Otacuz, I., “Contemporary Geopolitics and the Geographical Framework.” Diogenes, #27 (Fall ’59), 
22-38. Some relations between economic development and geographic position. 

Parmer, R. R. Twelve Who Ruled: The Year of the Terror in the French Revolution. Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 1959, new printing. 

Pareto, V. Forma ed equilibrio sociale. Bologna: Societa editrice il Mulino, 1959, with an introduction 
by Giorgio Braga. 

Pepinsky, H. B., e¢ al., “Team Productivity and Contradiction of Management Policy Commitments.” 
J. of Applied Psych., XLIII (Aug. ’59), 264-68. Tested in simulated small industrial plant situation. 

PizzorNo, ALESSANDRO, “Partecipazione Politica e Controllo Degli Investimenti.” Passato e Presente, 
#7 (Jan.-Feb. ’59), 961-69. Some data and comment on absenteeism in important grass roots party 
activities of the “mass” public. 

Pottock, J. K., “Political Science in the Nuclear Age.” Indian J. of Pol. Sci., XX (Jan.-March ’59), 
1-7. “Political Science is the integrating and synthesizing discipline.” 

“The Political Science Institute of the University of Turin.” International Social Sci. J., XI (#2, 59), 
250-51. Past and present research of the Institute (founded 1952). 

Pre, L. W., “Political Modernization and Research on the Process of Political Socialization.” SSRC 
Items, XIII (Sept. ’59), 25-28. Summarizes the papers given at the Dobbs Ferry conference of the 
SSRC Committee on Comparative Politics in June, 1959. 

Rees-Moce, W., T. E. M. McKrrrericx & P. Sxersey, “The Selection of Parliamentary Candidates.” 
Pol. Q., XXX (July-Sept. 59), 215-29. Selection practices of Conservative, Labour and Liberal 
parties, and the results of the choices. 

Rosinson, J. A. The Monroney Resolution: Congressional Initiative in Foreign Policy Making. N. Y.: 
Hoit (Case Studies in Practical Politics), 1959. 
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Ross, A. M., “Do We Have a New Industrial Feudalism?” Amer. Econ. R., XLVIII (Dec. ’58), 903-20. 
There is little evidence to support this proposition; the declining quit rate in recent years is 
analyzed. 

Rostow, W. W., “The Stages of Economic Growth.” Econ. Hist. R., XII (Aug. ’59), 1-16. A set of 
broad stages of economic growth, and their underlying assumptions. 

Sauvy, A., “De la prévision démographique 4 la prévision économique.” Population, XIV (Jan.-March 
59), 89-104. A method for combining economic prediction and demographic prediction for an 
accurate picture of future needs. 

ScHramM, W., ed. One Day in the World’s Press: Fourteen Great Newspapers on a Day of Crises. 
Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 1959. Reproductions and translations of newspapers from fourteen 
nations for Nov. 2, ’56, the time of, Suez and Hungary. Direct evidence of what is and is not 
published, and where. 

SHapxKarin, A. V., “Introduction.” International Social Sci. J., XI (#2, °59), 155-67. Introduces an 


issue on the teaching of the social sciences in the U.S.S.R., and gives data on Soviet universities, 


student bodies and fields of study. 

Smpson, R. L., “Vertical and Horizontal Communication in Formal Organizations.” Admin. Sci. Q., 
IV (Sept. ’59), 188-96. An interview study of supervisors in a textile mill leads to the conclusion 
that mechanization reduces the need for close supervision and vertical communication, since 
machines instead of foremen set the work pace. 

Sten, E., “The European Parliamentary Assembly: Techniques of Emerging ‘Political Control.’” 


International Organization, XIII (Spring 59), 233-54. The nature of the Assembly and its present ’ 


and future controls over the three European communities. 

StincucomseE, A. L., “Bureaucratic and Craft Administration of Production: A Comparative Study.” 
Admin. Sci. Q., TV (Sept. ’59), 168-87. Compares mass production and construction industries re 
social location of work planning, administrative status structure, etc.; on the basis of this data sug- 
gests revisions in Weber’s ideal type of bureaucracy. 

THompson, W. S. Population and Progress in the Far East. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press 1959. 
Political, socio-cultural, economic and population developments and problems since World War IL 

Tiyaxian, E. A., “Occupational Satisfaction and Aspiration in an Underdeveloped Country: the 
Philippines.” Econ. Development and Cultural Change, VIL (July °59), 431-44. Field study of 
Philippines occupational structure. 

Tracer, F. N., ed. Marxism in Southeast Asia: A Study of Four Countries. Stanford: Stanford U. 
Press, 1959. The spread of Marxism in relation to indigenous ideologies, politics and economics in 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam and Indonesia. 

Truman, D. B. The Congressional Party. N. Y.: Wiley, 1959. Analyzes the voting behavior of 
members of the Eighty-first Congress in order to derive a theory of the legislative party. 

Tver, G. A Legislative Campaign for a Federal Minimum Wage (1955). N. Y.: Holt (Case Studies 
in Practical Politics), 1959. 

U. S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. United States Forcign Policy: Possible Non-military 
Scientific Developments and their Potential Impact on Foreign Policy Problems of the United 
States. Washington, D. C.: U. S. G. P. O., 1959. A study prepared by the Stanford Research 
Institute. 

Wattz, K. N. Man, the State, and War: A Theoretical Analysis. N. Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1959. 

Wors.ey, P. M., “Religion and Politics in Central Africa.” Past & Present, #15 (April °59), 73-81. 


Reviews Shepperson and Price’s Independent African, John Chilembwe and the Nyasaland Rising of | 


1915 (Edinburgh U. Press, 1958) as providing insight into the process of social change in Central 
Africa. 


ET AL.: Question and Answer 


A year or two after the outbreak of I walked across Kensington Gardens and 


war, I was living in London and working past the Albert Memorial. The Albert | 


with a section of the Admiralty Intelli- Memorial began by degrees to obsess me. 
gence Division in the rooms of the Like Wordsworth’s leech-gatherer, it 
Royal Geographical Society. Every day took on a strange air of significance; it 
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Like one whom I had met with in a dream; 

Or like a man from some far region sent, 

To give me human strength, by apt admon- 
ishment. 


Everything about it was visibly mis- 
shapen, corrupt, crawling, verminous; 
for a time I could not bear to look at 
it, and passed with averted eyes; recov- 
ering from this weakness, I forced my- 
self to look, and to face day by day the 
question: a thing so obviously, so incon- 
trovertibly, so indefensibly bad, why 
had Scott done it? To say that Scott 
was a bad architect was to burke the 
problem with a tautology; to say that 
there was no accounting for tastes was 
to evade it by suggestio falsi. What 
relation was there, I began to ask my- 
self, between what he had done and 
what he had tried to do? Had he tried 
to produce a beautiful thing; a thing, 
I meant, which we should have thought 
beautiful? If so, he had of course failed. 
But had he perhaps been trying to pro- 
duce something different? If so, he might 
possibly have succeeded. If I found the 
monument merely loathsome, was that 
perhaps my fault? Was I looking in it 
for qualities it did not possess, and either 
ignoring or despising those it did? 


I will not try to describe everything 
I went through in what, for many 
months, continued to be my daily com- 
munings with the Albert Memorial. Of 
the various thoughts that came to me 
in those communings I will only state 
one: a further development of a thought 
already familiar to me. . 

My work in archaeology, as I have 
said, impressed upon me the importance 
of the “questioning activity” in know- 
ledge: and this made it impossible for 
me to rest contented with the intuition- 
ist theory of knowledge favoured by 
the “realists.” The effect of this on my 
logic was to bring about in my mind 
a revolt against the current logical 
theories of the time, a good deal like 
that revolt against the scholastic logic 
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which was produced in the minds of 
Bacon and Descartes by reflection on 
the experience of scientific research, as 
that was taking new shape in the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. The Novum Organum and the 
Discours de la Methode began to have 
a new significance for me. They were 
the classical expressions of a principle in 
logic which I found it necessary to re- 
state: the principle that a body of knowl- 
edge consists not of “propositions,” 
“statements,” “judgments,” or what- 
ever name logicians use in order to 
designate assertive acts of thought (or 
what in those acts is asserted: for 
“knowledge” means both the activity 
of knowing and what is known), but 
of these together with the questions they 
are meant to answer; and that a logic 
in which the answers are attended to 
and the questions neglected is a false 
logic. . 


I began by observing that you cannot 
find out what a man means by simply 
studying his spoken or written state- 
ments, even though he has spoken or 
written with perfect command of lan- 
guage and perfectly truthful intention. 
In order to find out his meaning you 
must also know what the question was 
(a question in his own mind, and pre- 
sumed by him to be in yours) to which 
the thing he has said or written was 
meant as an answer. 


It must be understood that question 
and answer, as I conceived them, were 
strictly correlative. A proposition was 
not an answer, or at any rate could not 
be the right answer, to any question 
which might have been answered other- 
wise. A highly detailed and particular- 
ized proposition must be the answer, 
not to a vague and generalized question, 
but to a question as detailed and particu- 
larized as itself. For example, if my 
car will not go, I may spend an hour 
searching for the cause of its failure. 
If, during this hour, I take out number 
one plug, lay it on the engine, turn the 
starting-handle, and watch for a spark, 
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rs is 


my observation “number one plug is all 
right” is an answer not to the question, 
“Why won’t my car go?” but to the 
question, “Is it because number one 
plug is not sparking that my car won’t 
go?” Any one of the various experi- 
ments I make during the hour will be 
the finding of an answer to some such 
detailed and particularized question. The 
question, “Why won’t my car go?” is 
only a kind of summary of all these 
taken together. It is not a separate 
question asked at a separate time, nor 


is it a sustained question which I con- ' 


tinue to ask for the whole hour to- 
gether. Consequently, when I say 
“Number one plug is all right,” this 
observation does not record one more 
failure to answer the hour-long question, 
“What is wrong with my car?” It 
records a success in answering the three- 
minute-long question, “Is the stoppage 
due to failure in number one plug?” 

In passing, I will note (what I shall 
return to later on) that this principle 
of correlativity between question and 
answer disposes of a good deal of clap- 
trap. People will speak of a savage as 
“confronted by the eternal problem of 
obtaining food.” But what really con- 
fronts him is the problem, quite tran- 
sitory like all things human, of spear- 
ing this fish, or digging up this root, 
or finding blackberries in this wood. 

My next step was to apply this prin- 
ciple to the idea of contradiction. The 
current logic maintained that two 
propositions might, simply as proposi- 
tions, contradict one another, and that 
by examining them simply as proposi- 
tions you could find out whether they 
did so or not. This I denied. If you 
cannot tell what a proposition means 
unless you know what question it is 
meant to answer, you will mistake its 
meaning if you make a mistake about 
that question. It is therefore impossible 
to say of a man, “I do not know what 


the question is which he is trying to | 
answer, but I can see that he is con- 
tradicting himself.” 

The same principle applied to the | 
idea of truth. If the meaning of a 
proposition is relative to the question it 
answers, its truth must be relative to 
the same thing. Meaning, agreement 
and contridiction, truth and falsehood, 
none of these belonged to propositions 
in their own right, propositions by 
themselves; they belonged only to propo- 
sitions as the answer to questions: each | 
proposition answering a question strictly 
correlative to itself... . 

Now, the question “To what ques- 
tion did So-and-so intend this proposi- | 
tion for an answer?” is an_ historical 
question, and therefore cannot be set- | 
tled except by historical methods. When 
So-and-so wrote in a distant past, it is 
generally a very difficult one, because 
writers (at any rate good writers) al- 
ways write for their contemporaries, and 
in particular for those who are “likely 
to be interested,” which means those 
who are already asking the question to 
which an answer is being offered; and | 
consequently a writer very seldom ex- | 
plains what the question is that he is | 
trying to answer. Later on, when he 
has become a “classic” and his con- 
temporaries are all long dead, the ques- 
tion has been forgotten; especially if | 


the answer he gave was generally ac- | 


knowledged to be the right answer; for 
in that case people stopped asking the 
question, and began asking the ques- 
tion that next arose. So the question 
asked by the original writer can only 
be reconstructed historically, often not 
without the exercise of considerable his- | 
torical skill. 


From R. G. Collingwood, 

An Autobiography. 

London: Oxford U. Press, 1939, | 
pp. 29-33, 39% 
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Should “Policy Science” Take the Stage? 
(AN EDITORIAL) 


Each social science has an aspect that may be called policy science. One can 
maintain that political science’s only authentic and unambiguous mission is to 
Ysynthesize these portions of social science. Moreover, it may be asserted that the 
next general task of political science should be to develop policy science. 


The scope and method of policy science have been set forth most ably by 
Harold D. Lasswell, and indeed no one else seems to have used his concept fully. 
Some affirm that we have always studied public policy and little else. Others call 
the concept mere verbiage. And many empiricists feel uncomfortable in the pres- 
Bence of a thing so close to political ethics. It is notable that the book called 
BThe Policy Sciences, though valuable, is barely concerned with the study of the 
policy orientation. Moreover, we know of no courses that go by such a title. 


Furthermore, it would appear strange to advocate policy science inasmuch as 
Scontemporary policy science is reacting against the old concentration upon public 
affairs. But the reaction has really been against legalism, against propaganda, 
against ethical confusion, against a lack of system, of science and of empiricism. 
Few would deny that public policy itself was a primary concern. 


So the new policy science must begin with a belief that a level of method and 
theory have been reached that will permit a new preoccupation with policy to pros- 
per without losing the values of science. Recent work on decision-making, the 
increased sophistication of elite theories, and the methods of case studies and soci- 
ometry assure more substance to the policy approach. 


The risks are great. We may not have the ability now to improve the state 
of policy science and may cause a general decline in science in the attempt. But 
| the emphasis upon interest groups as sources of theory is wearying. What don’t 
we know about them, and more important, are we in the least likely to find it 
jout? Little fundamental fact and theory are coming from sample surveys per se: 

we need more and more data on people’s habits, but it may be the policy science 
approach that would make best use of the data. 


How policy is made seems broader than these subjects and probably is more 
important as potentially applied science. If we could say in operational language 

how public policy is made then we could do better toward its making. Political 
science could then become more like the master science that Aristotle claimed it to 
be. Its impact on society would be greater, its practitioners more influential, its 
students and devotees more numerous and intelligent. 


It is not sheer ambition that supports this hope; there is some evidence that 
the respect with which a science’s problems are treated determines the general 
#accomplishments of the science as ‘science. So went the career of theology and 

metaphysics, so went mechanics, both celestial and mundane, so have gone psy- 
Hchology and economics. Let no one be fooled by the romantic agony that sum- 
moned great literature from garrets: Byron, Proust, d’Annunzio, Gide, Joyce and 
O’Neill cut great swaths in life. They had coteries and petticoats, fame and for- 
#tune sufficient unto the occasion. 


_ To think that political science will become great if only because it is held 
#'" contempt and cares for problems no one is interested in is to fall victim to 
the beatnik weltanschauung. “Until philosophers are kings, or kings . . . have 
the spirit and power of philisophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, 
and those commoner natures who pursue either to the exclusion of the other are 
compelled to stand aside, cities will never have rest from their evils. . . .” 
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BOOKS 


THE CONGRESSIONAL PARTY: A Case Study 


By David B. Truman, Columbia University. Concentrating on the 
whole range of events in the Eighty-first Congress, this book uses the 
voting behavior of Senators and Representatives to develop for the first 
time a theory of the legislative party. It analyzes the roles of the various 
leadership elements in the party, locates them in the voting structure, 
and shows their interrelations. 1959. 336 pages. $7.50. 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF GOVERNMENT 


By Alfred de Grazia, New York University. In two editions—one on 
the national, State, and local level, the other on the national level alone. 
The author smoothly blends the traditional formal methods of presenta- 
tion with the newer functional-behavioral approach. 1957. National 
Edition, 806 pages. $6.50. National, State and Local Edition, 972 pages. 
$6.95. 


SYSTEM AND PROCESS IN INTERNATIONAL 


POLITICS 


By Morton A. Kaplan, The University of Chicago. Builds a theory 
of international politics on the basis of an explicit analysis of the social 
structure of the international system. 1957. 283 pages. $6.50. 


MEN WHO MANAGE: fusions of Feeling 


and Theory in Administration 
By Melville Dalton, University of California, Los Angeles. Uses con- 
fidential case material to study constructive compromise and its mecha- 
nisms. 1959. 318 pages. $6.75. 


WHO RUNS OUR SCHOOLS? 


By Neal Gross, Harvard University. A realistic appraisal of many 
largely unrecognized problems confronting the public school and rec- 
ommendations for their solution. 1958. 195 pages. $4.75. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


By James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, both of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. A comprehensive view of organizational behavior. 1958. 
262 pages. $6.00. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


By Joe S. Bain, University of California, Berkeley. Deals with the 
organization and operation of business enterprises, using an external 
and behavioristic approach. 1959. 643 pages. $9.25. 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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